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IX weeks of strikes have rent the clothing 
Trade in New York. P. 661. 


IGHT hours a day in our national capital 

fer working women was the rallying cry 

last week of well-led besiegers of the House 

Committee on Labor and the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia. P. 659. 


OTHERS’ pensions are an issue in almost 

a third of the states of the Union. Definite 

information is at hand regarding such bills in 
fifteen states. P. 660. 


UJ NKEMPT fringes of our cities are suggest- 
ing to housing reformers that perhaps we 
have devoted too exclusive attention to housing 
regulations in the centers of our larger munici- 

palities..2 Be 673. 


af RACHOMA has commonly been regarded by 

us as an eye disease of foreign origin for 
which we must be on our guard at the ports ot 
entry. Dr. McMullen, of the federal Public 
Health Service has disclosed a dangerous back- 
fire of trachoma in the midst of the Appala- 
chian mountains. P. 679. 


A SUBSTANTIALLY perfect industrial school 

in a month is possible in any progressive, 
up-to-date community, says H. E. Miles, chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Education 


of the National Manufacturers’ Association. P. 
682. 


T IELLING the churches where they are is the 

aim of the New York Federation of 
Churches which has perfected arrangements for 
aiding individual churches in New York in the 
study of the social conditions of their neighbor- 
hoods. P. 689. 


A COMPACT and effective statement of the 
welfare policies of the United States Steel 
Corporation. P. 701. 


JUPGE Ben. B. Lindsey interprets the Moth- 
ers Compensation Law of Colorado, of 
which he is an advocate on the ground that for 
the first time in history society through this act 
literally “bears one another's burdens.” P. 714. 


pee month the medical benefits under the 
dritish Insurance Act went into effect. On 
January 12 the government announced that, in 
spite of the refusal of the members of the British 
Medical Association to serve under the act, it had 
made up panels for every county and borough of 
Great Britain, and that these panels comprised 
the names of 15,000 doctors. As it became more 
and more evident that the government would be 
successful in making up the panels, the associa- 
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tion freed its members from their oath to abide! 
It accompanied this release, | 


by its ultimatum. 
however, by an emphatic protest against the co- 
ercive methods which it alleged the government 
was using to compel physicians to serve. 


A DETERMINED SIEGE 
OF OUR LAW MAKERS 


It was over the LaFollette-Peters bill limit- 
ing the hours of labor for women in the District 
of Columbia—the “model” bill prepared by the 
National Consumers’ League. The _besiegers 
were: Maude Younger of California; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley and Josephine Goldmark of the 
National Consumers’ League; Dr. George M. 
Kober of Georgetown University; Miss Obe- 
nauer, special agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor; and Grace Coulon, a laundrywoman em- 
ployed in Washington, D. C. Representatives 
Peters and McCall also took part in the siege. 

The besieged were the members of the House 
Committee on Labor and the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Joining the fray, 
more as besieged than as besiegers, were half a 
dozen merchants and laundrymen of the Dis- 
trict, with an attorney, Joseph I. Weller. 

Several solid mornings were occupied by the 
hearings, and it was evident that the bill and the 
principle underlying gained sympathetic interest, 
from both committees. 

The testimony of Miss Obenauer, the agent 
who made the investigation for the Labor Bu- 
reau, was the most effective. She found the 
worst conditions in the department stores and 
laundries—there are practically no factories 
in Washington. Barring Christmas week, she 
discovered that 80 per cent of the department 
store women worked from fifty-five to fifty-nine 
hours per week. During the holiday rush, over- 
time was worked by a large proportion up to 
seventy hours and over each week. Overtime, 
she found, was rarely paid for. On Saturdays 
58 per cent of the women individually inter- 
viewed worked from eleven to twelve hours, 
except during two or three months in summer. 

As to pay, it was 
learned that the aver- 
age weekly wage for 
department store sales- 
women, as reported by 
the pay rolls covering 
1,760 women was $6.55. 
The poorest paid, ex- 
cepting the appren- 
tices, were cash girls 
at $2 a week. 

That these facts 
were startling to the 
Senate committee may 
be gathered from Sen- 
ator Gallinger’s  sur- 
prised question: “Do 


mum Wage Commission. 


this hearing. 
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N February 19 at Albany there will be a public hear- 
ing of the bills proposed by the New York State 


Factory Investigating Commission. 


fire hazards, to reorganize the Labor Department on a 
new and more efficient basis, and to establish a Mini- 
Since all these bills are of 
vital social concern the various organizations having to 
do with labor legislation urge that the New York readers 
of THE SURVEY make every effort to be present at 
Those who can attend are asked to notify 
the New York City Consumers’ League, the New York 
Child Labor Committee or the American Association for 
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you mean to say that a woman behind the coun- 
ter receives $6 and a fraction?” 

Just as Miss Obenauer’s evidence was in its 
field expert, so also was that laid before the 
Congressmen by the other advocates for the bill. 
Mrs. Kelley’s clear and patient explanation 
struck at the “stock” objections to such meas- 
ures, notably the old criticism that an eight-hour 
day would drive customers from the stores be- 
fore they had finished their shopping. Maud 
Younger related the twenty-months’ experience 
of her state with a similar law. Miss Goldmark 
marshalled evidence as to the constitutionality 
of the legal principle involved in the bill, and 
quoted medical testimony as to the effect of 
fatigue upon the physique of women, Mrs. 
Coulon, the laundrywoman, tersely told the con- 
ditions under which doubtless many statesmen’s 
shirts and collars are washed. 

An amusing incident occurred when the attor- 
ney for the retail merchants and laundrymen, 
proposed an amendment to the bill shortening its 
enumeration of the classes of employment in- 
volved. When he concluded Senator Works of 
California exposed the effect of the proposed 
version by drily remarking: “Why, that leaves 
out your business entirely, doesn’t it?” 

The merchants, laundrymen and other em- 
ployers who opposed the bill urged that an eight- 
hour law for the District of Columbia would 
give an undue advantage to neighboring cities 
where there is no such restriction of women’s 
hours of labor. 

The chief emphasis was laid on the fact 
that without the so-called privilege of overtime 
work the earnings of the women would be in- 
sufficient to live on. Employer after employer, 
emphasized this point, seemingly without real- 
izing the true bearings of the admission. Seven 
employes in all testi- 
fied before the Senate 
Committee and about 
an equal number be- 
fore that of the House. 


Among these are But more significant 
bills to aoe child labor in CEREUS and in USEC SGRLED and tragic wereunitie 
to end night work for women in factories, to minimize 

letters addressed to 


Senator Lal ollette and 
to members of the com- 
mittees by working 
women who urged the 
passage of the bill, but 
did not dare to appear 
openly in its behalf 
for fear of losing their 
positions, 
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The hearings, while they did not result in im- 
mediate favorable action on the bill, were en- 
couraging to its sponsors. The passage of this 
model eight-hour bill for women in the District 


of Columbia would mean more than a local - 


forward step. Favorable action by the nation’s 
law makers would have great influence in twenty 
or more states where similar legislation is pend- 
ing. Unless the bill is passed before March 
4, the siege will start all over again. For the 
present the fate of the bill lies with these com- 
mittee members: 


Committee on District of Columbia (Senate.) 


Jacob Il. Gallinger, N. 11. Thomas S. Martin, Va. 
William f. Dillingham, Vt. Frank O. Briggs, N. J, 
Charles Curtis, Nan. Thomas II. l’aynter, Ky, 
Wesley L. Jones, Wash. Joseph F. Johnston, Ala. 
Wm. S. Kenyon, Ia. John Walter Smith, Md. 
John D. Works, Cal. Atlee Vomerene, Obio 


Albert B. Fall, N. M. Marcus A. Smith, Ariz. 


Committce on Labor (Ilouse.) 
Wliliam B. Wilson, Penna, Frank Isuchanan, TIL. 
Walter L. Hensley, Mo. Finly Il. Gray, Ind. 


James 1’. Maher, N. Y John J. Gardner, N. J. 
Arthur B. Rouse, Ky. Edward B. Vreeland, N. Y¥. 
David J. Lewis, Md. ee MG. smith, Nels 


Win. Schley Uoward, Ga. Willis C. Ilawley, Ore, 


Win. S. Vare, Penna. 


PENSION LEGISLATION 
FOR NEEDY MOTHERS 


Mothers’ pensions are an issue in more than 
a third of the forty-two states whose legisla- 
tures meet this season. Definite information is 
at hand regarding such bills in fifteen states. 
In some of them several bills are competing for 
the lawmakers’ approval. In four of these states, 
Ohio, California, Minnesota and Pennsylvania, 
public investigating commissions are proposed by 
those who believe that the questions at issue are 
too important to be passed upon without a more 
thorough knowledge of conditions than is now 
possessed. 

In Massachusetts, the commission appointed 
a year ago has made a divided report. Two 
members favor “subsidies” (Bostonese for pen- 
sions) while one opposes the plan. The bill 
urged by the majority creates a special state ad- 
ministrative body, the Commission on Subsidies 
for the Children of Widows. In this commission 
is vested the power to make the initial /investi- 
gations and to grant the pensions. Disburse- 
ment and follow up work, however, are to be 
in the hands of the local Overseers of the Poor. 
The state and the localities furnish the funds 
jointly. A unique provision forbids the com- 
mission to ask private societies for help in mak- 
ing up the pension or to call upon relatives ex- 
cept those who are legally responsible for the 
support of the pensionaire. Another bill, sup- 
ported by the opponents of this measure, reads 
case work standards into an existing statute. 
Under this adequate money relief may now be 
given by the Overseers of the Poor or the State 
Board of Charity. The bill also provides for 
supervision by that board of all families having 
dependent children under fourteen years of age 
who are aided by overseers. Separate reports 
on these families must be made to the state 
‘board. Both these bills are in committee. 
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Two bills are being considered in New York 
state. One is a state wide measure. The other 
is limited to the city of New York. In its pres- 
ent form it establishes a board of trustees to 
conduct a “department of home assistance” to 
administer directly, and also by grants, to pri- 


vate societies, public assistance to widows with 


two or more dependent children in their own 
houses. This department is to be separate and 
distinct from the Department of Public Charities 
which is by law now charged with the responsi- 
bility for commitment of dependent children 
institutions. 

Conferences have been held between social 
workers favoring and opposing this bill. A vol- 
untary committee is planning to make a thorough 
inquiry intended to ascertain the facts of the 
situation and specifically what further assistance 
should be provided to widows and their children 
by private agencies or by governmental action. 

The New Jersey bill, also still in committee, 
is meeting with strong opposition. At a con- 
ference of representatives of various child sav- 
ing organizations held in Trenton, January 20, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, That this conference feels that © 


the time is not right for the passage of ‘a moth- 
ers’ pension law, but that the chairman of this 
conference appoint a committee to study the 
question in its relation to existing sources of 
relief in New Jersey, said committee to report 
to this conference at its next meeting.” 


By the bill the pensions are to be granted by 
the Courts of Common Pleas out of county funds. 

All four of the Pennsylvania bills are in the 
hands of a sub-committee and a hearing was held 
on February 5. Three of them allow local courts 
to grant the pensions and one creates for this 
express purpose a state commission composed 
entirely of women. A group ot Pittsburgh social 
workers is urging a commission of investigation. 

Ohio's pension proposal is embodied in the 
Children’s Code of the commission appointed to 
codify the laws relating to children. A_hear- 
ing has been held. The agitation for some pen- 
sion legislation has gained great headway. Cer- 
tain leading social workers, however, are urging 
delay until a commission can study the subject 
thoroughly and impartially. 

In Indiana, a mothers’ pension bill has passed 
one branch of the legislature after a hard con- 
test, but its further progress is uncertain. 

Iowa sentiment strongly favors the bill now 
in committee in the legislature. No organized 
opposition to the proposal is apparent. 

The Minnesota House of Representatives has 
reported the Campbell bill favorably. There is 
opposition to it, however, and the counter pro- 
posal of an investigating commission is urged by 
leading social workers. 

Two mothers’ pension bills are before the Ne- 
braska legislature. Both are apparently still in 
the hands of the committees to which they were 
referred. 


In Colorado, where a pension law administer- 
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ed by the Juvenile Court went into effect on 
January 21 a bill has been introduced to repeal 
it and to substitute the public relief authorities 
as the local pensioning agencies. 

A pension bill has been reported out by a 
committee of the House of Representatives in 
the state of Washington. More opposition is 
looked for in the Senate. Public sentiment, so 
far as expressed, favors the bill. The Congress 
of Mothers is responsible for the Oregon bill, 
which is now before the state Senate, having 
passed the House unanimously on January 24. 

Several bills are pending in California in spite 
of the fact that mothers’ pensions have been 
granted for several years in a few cities of the 
state under certain general provisions of the 
Juvenile Court Law. As in other states, the op- 
ponents are urging a commission to study the 
subject. 

Bills have just been introduced in Michigan 
and Tennessee. In Illinois there is almost gen- 
eral agreement among those who have had ex- 
perience with the administration of the present 
law that it must be amended in important par- 
ticulars. The question of whetner the adminis- 
tration of the law shall remain with the Chicago 
Juvenile Court is now under consideration in 
that city. 

A bill is exnected soon in the Arizona legisla- 
ture. In Wisconsin there is strong sentiment in 
favor of such legislation. A bill is being pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which has been corresponding widely with per- 
sons. in touch with such laws in this country and 
abroad. 


SOME CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN EUROPE 


Co-operative societies are constantly extend- 
ing their field of activity in Europe. The Society 
of Consumers in Hamburg with 57,000 members 
has a yearly trade of four million dollars. Two 
model bakeries of this society. as well as their 
slaughter house and sausage factory have been 
most successful. Recently a large farm was 
bought for supplying dairy products, cattle for 
the market and rye and potatoes for distilling 
alcohol. 

The drivers of Madrid have formed a co- 
operative society with the object of acquiring the 
sole ownership of their vehicles. Until the pur- 
chase is completed, the owners of the vehicles 
share the profits. 

The Co-operative Alliance of Switzerland a 
few years ago went into the manufacture of 
shoes. Recently the syndicated milling interests 
refused to furnish flour to some co-operative 
bakeries, whereupon it was decided to acquire 
one of the largest flour mills in Zurich which will 
supply flour at a much lower price. The mem- 
bers of the co-operative glassworks in Albi, 
France, who are both stockholders and workers, 
recently went on a strike, because the director 
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tried to equalize wages which ranged from 
seventy-five cents to $2.40. A correspondent 
with a German's love for sociological differentia- 
tion writes: “In spite of the fact that everybody 
in the glassworks was an organized workingman 
and an adherent of most radical Socialist prin- 
ciples, the individualistic and egotistical spirit 
dominated in their communistic society.” Only 
with great difficulty did the Socialist Party suc- 
ceed in ending the strike. 


SIX WEEKS 
OF STRIKES 


Last week was the sixth of the garment strikes 
in New York. Among the men’s tailors the out- 
look for settlement was gloomy. In women’s 
wear, in none of the three divisions in which 
strikes were in progress had the International 
Ladies Garment Workers approached a settle- 
ment comparable to the protocols to which it is 
a party in the shirt waist and cloak, suit and skirt 
trade. All but the Brooklyn local of the kimono 
and wrapper workers had concluded agreements 
with their employers’ associations. The white 
goods workers had as a group rejected a protocol 
which was in other respects a gain for them but 
did not establish the preferential shop. In all 
three divisions of the trade, on the other hand, 
the solidarity of the workers has been broken by 
single shop settlements. 

With six weeks in the street, the pressure of 
need is being felt by the strikers. Some strike 
benefits are being paid and a dozen or so lunch 
kitchens for pickets have been set up by the 
union, the Woman’s Trade Union League, the 
Socialist Party and other organizations. The 
strikes of the workers on women’s garments 
alone are said to cost the union $1,200 a day. 

Mass picketing, on the model of that carried 
out at Lawrence, has been tried bv the United 
Garment Workers and there were some clashes 
with the police and detective agency men when 
this method was first put into effect. There 
have been individual cases of “beating up” on 
both sides and some egg-throwing on the part 
of girl strikers. Following the precedent set in 
the shirtwaist strike two years ago, the use of 
the word “scab” is held by the authorities to be 
a form of violence and adequate cause for ar- 
rest and fine. Among others, one of the organ- 
izers of the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
Leonora O’Reilly, was arrested and fined on this 
charge, which she emphatically denied. Many fines 
and, for men, some workhouse sentences have 
been imposed. To the women strikers no work- 
house sentences have been given, few have been 
kept in a cell over night and only one group, 
the women in the United Garment Workers em- 
ployed on men’s tailoring, have been forced to 
appear in the night court. 
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As the white goods and kimono workers are 
as a group exceptionally young girls, so young 
that one of their organizers calls their strike the 
“Children’s Crusade,” it is a matter of congratu- 
lation that their lawyers have been able to keep 
them out of the night court, which played such 
a conspicuous part in the shirt waist strike of 
1910. 

But some of the dangers to which the night 
court would have exposed them have come to 
them in other ways. At one strike headquarters 
at least, strange men have been reported as 
loitering, giving out cards, advertising places 
where the girls could get “easy employment.” 
The girls’ stories of what was said to them— 
though their broken English makes it hard to get 
a very full statement—can not point to anything 
other than that these men were procurers or 
cadets, quick to seek their quarry in the midst 
of strike idleness and want. Since these first 
experiences precautions have been taken by the 
strike leaders to keep out all men who could give 
no proof of their right to enter the halls. 


ECHOES FROM 
THE BALKANS 


Even the Balkan war enters into the story of 
human struggle bound up in these Manhattan 
strikes. The agreement which the State Arbitra- 
tion Board drew up for the East Side branch 
(some 2,000 strong) of the Kimono and Wrapper 
Workers’ Union, and the East Side Kimono and 
Petticoat Manufacturers Association was in no 
sense a protocol. The explanation lies in part in 
the personnel of the trades. 

It must be remembered that the waist mak- 
ers who the fortnight before came under the 
“white protocol” had behind them a union with 
an aggressive membership who went out with 
previous experience of strikes and with a very 
definite knowledge of what they wanted to get 
and a pretty good assurance that they would get 
it. Negotiations had been going forward for 
weeks. The kimono workers on the East Side, 
on the other hand, were until this strike began 
totally unorganized. 

They are most of them very young girls and 
many of them are included in the latest immigra- 
tion to this country, a migration of Spanish Jews, 
resident in Turkey and the Balkan states who 
have been making their way to this country to 
some extent for the last two years, but in new 
and greater numbers since the Balkan war be- 
gan, Most of them are abjectly poor and speak 
no language but Spanish and some one of the 
Balkan tongues. They do not for the most part 
work in the same shops with Russian Jews or 
associate with them; they are just the sort of 
new immigrant labor which easily becomes the 
victim of exploitation. The strike organizers 
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believe that something has been accomplished in 
the beginnings of organization among them more 
important than the concessions embodied in the 
agreement drawn up before the arbitration board. 
Under this agreement, which is to be in force 
for one year, hours are limited to fifty, with four 
hours overtime—‘and these four hours shall be 
worked in four separate days.” A promise is 
made by the manufacturers that no discrimina- 
tion will be made against strikers or against 
union members. Other clauses provide that both 
employes and manufacturers shall co-operate to 
improve the sanitary conditions of each factory 
and all new employes engaged by the members 
of the association shall be furnished with sewing 
machines free of charge, and all machines shall 
be kept in order at the expense of the employers. 

The wage scales are low for both piece and 
week workers. For the latter it is vaguely pro- 
vided that “all who have not received an increase 
within the past three months shall receive an in- 
crease from fifty cents to a dollar according to 
efficiency.” For piece workers the following 
scale is set: 
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Future wage adjustments are to be made 
through the Board of Arbitration. The three 
thousand kimono workers on the West Side have, 
as this issue goes to press, concluded a protocol 
along the lines of that in the waist industry. 


THE STRIKE OF THE 
MEN’S TAILORS 


The big employers in the men’s trade have had 
their backs to the walls from the beginning of 
the strike. The outlook last week was that the 
workers must ultimately give in, and the employ- 
ers for their part lost the season. 

A more hopeful attitude was taken by 
the smaller employers organized as the United 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association 
(Wolf Elias, president) and the United Cloth- 
ing Contractors’ Association (Charles Gross, 
president). 

Here the hitching in negotiations has come, not 
from the employers but from certain of the labor 
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leaders who are accused of resorting to outright 
jingoism. 

Conferences of representatives of these em- 
ployers with Thomas A. Rickert, president of the 
United Garment Workers’ Union and_ other 
union officials, were held for three days and 
thrashed out the details of a proposal drawn up 
by Julius Henry Cohen, as attorney for the 
manufacturers. The terms of the agreement 
represent concessions on both sides. The union 
demand for hours was, for instance, forty-eight; 
the employers felt that they could not go below 
fifty-four, but fifty-two was finally reached as a 
compromise with the following concession of 
principle by the manufacturers: 


“We believe in the ultimate forty-eight hour 
week in our industry, and will be ready to put it 
into operation just as soon as competitive condi- 
tions will justify.” 


On wages an immediate increase of 5 per cent 
was conceeded, with a further increase of the 
same amount to take effect in April. 

Though no effort was made to put into effect 
a full protocol agreement, as neither side felt 
that the industry was yet ready for it, the 
agreement provided in a wage board and arbi- 
tration board some of the machinery for the 
permanent adjustment of relations between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. The ac- 
ceptance of these clauses by the representatives 
of the unions is said to have come only 
after considerable controversy between the na- 
tional and the local union organizers, The lat- 
ter preferred to retain the old method of single 
shop strikes, with settlements through the inter- 
position of union officials. They are afraid, it 
is charged, that they will lose their hold, if not 
their jobs, under the orderly adjustments of shop 
difficulties by the protocols, and for their part, 
they charge that the protocols tie the hands of 
the men. Other factors doubtless enter into the 
situation. The agreement was referred to a 
referendum vote and was rejected. 

The two bodies of employers who would have 
accepted the proposal claim that they now cover 
90 per cent of the men’s wear trade. The older, 
and for the most part larger, manufacturers 
are organized in the New York Clothing Trade 
Association. To quote the words of a committee 
of citizens, they “refused to enter into any deal- 
ings with the union, refused to arbitrate, and 
insisted upon an immediate truce as a preliminary 
to further negotiations.” This committee was 
composed of R. Fulton Cutting, Canon George 
William Douglas of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Cleveland H. Dodge, William Church 
Osborn, Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of 
the Arbitration Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Prof. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of Cornell University, William 
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Jay Schieffelin, Felix Adler, and Henry Mos- 
kowitz, i 
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COLONEL BOPE’S ADDRESS 


Colonel Bope’s address, published on page 701 
is at once the most compact and the most ef- 
fective statement yet made by -an officer of the 
United States Steel Corporation on the welfare 
policies of that organization. It is, by the same 
token, one of the best statements made by any. 
of the big corporation leaders in the country of 
what might be called their conservation program 
with respect to the human resources in Ameri- 
can industry. 

That the largest employer of labor in the 
United States should have so developed safety 
work, sanitary supervision and relief plans is 
stimulating; but if the impression got abroad 
that only the large employer could afford to do: 
these things, it would be unfortunate. Colonel. 
Bope points out that the Steel Corporation is 
expending $5,000,000 a year in these directions. 
The manager of a small plant in a small town 
can not spend a million or perhaps even a thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Steel Cor- 
poration employs over 200,000 wage-earners and 
its outlay approximates $25 per man. The work 
therefore is at once brought within the capacity 
of a small plant. In its leadership in these fields 
the Steel Corporation is showing not only what 
the great employer can do, but what the small 
employer can do. 

It is the announced policy of the head of the 
Steel Corporation that the conditions in its mills 
shall be better than those which the men could 
secure through unions. Colonel Bope’s article is 
an amplification of just what that policy means 
on its constructive, pro-welfare side. The flare- 
ups among the workmen of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict within the last few weeks illustrate its lim- 
itations—its negative, anti-union side. Evidently 
there is not entire acquiescence among the 200,- 
000 employes of the Steel Corporation in having 
all decisions made for them trom above. Early 
in the year there was a strike of a thousand rail- 
road men who handle the switch engines and 
cars in the Carnegie plant at Homestead. This 
was the first time since the great strike of 1892 
that those mills have been practically tied up 
by labor troubles, The Edgar Thompson works 
at Braddock were also shut down, and the Carrie 
blast furnaces across the river banked. The 
strike failed and the men filtered back to work. 

On January 25, 1,250 men employed in the 
American Steel and Wire Mill at Rankin> 
struck for higher wages, abolition of the tonnage 
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system of payment, and reinstatement of men 
who, it is alleged, were discharged for trying 
to organize the shops. A bystander was shot 
in a disturbance while the strike was on, and 
later the American Federation of Labor threat- 
ened a strike in every mill of the Steel Cor- 
poration. General Manager Jewett said to the 
men, “You will have to decide whether you want 


to work for us or for the labor agitators.” The 
same policy holds true with respect to self-con- 
stituted workmen’s organizations in time of 
peace. The Steel Corporation will neither recog- 
nize nor bargain with them. 

It is thus that we have the contrast, pointed 
out by Mr. Fitch in his articles on the steel in- 
dustry last year, of a corporation which stands 
above all others for co-operation in business 
dealings, which has applied the principle to its 
safety and welfare work, but which—when 
wages or hours are up for consideration—re- 
fuses to apply it even to the extent of bargaining 
with two men together out of its pay roll of 200,- 
000 employes. 

However this policy be regarded—as making 
for industrial efficiency or as violating the in- 
stincts of democracy—one thing is clear. It puts 
entire responsibility for work conditions on the 
employer. 

This brings us to a further contrast which 


will be noted by readers of Mr. Taylor’s article 


on the steel plants at Granite City in the Feb- 
ruary magazine number of THe Survey. The 
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Steel Corporation has not as yet included as a 
welfare item the substitution of the eight for the 
twelve-hour day—although the practicability of 
the three shift system in continuous work has 
been demonstrated in the independent plants at 
Granite City, and although it was recommended 
a year ago last month by the stockholders’ com- 
mittee of the Steel Corporation itself. 


A CANNER’S PLAY- 
GROUND 


The canners of New 
York have long contend- 
ed that the “sheds” of 
@ canning factory: are 
not a part of the fac- 
tory proper, and that 
the labor of the chil- 
dren in these sheds is 
not factory work, but 
merely “play.” In 1905 
Justice Mayer of the 


New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in tine with this 
contention, 


ruled that 
children se employed 
were exempt from tbe 
provisions of the regu- 
lar factory law, 

Miss  Chamberlata 
made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the can- 
ning industry for the 
New York commission 
‘ast summer, sand one 
of the proposed bills of 
the commission would 
abolish the work of 
these Httle children in 
the canning sheds. 


THE NEW BEAN BAG 
MARY CHAMBERLAIN 


Assistant Secretary, New York City 
Consumers’ League 


The canners have discovered a new outlet 
for the spirit of play in an amusing game called 
“snipping beans.” We are entirely indebted to the 
canners themselves for this discovery. Froebel 
with all his genius never thought of including 
snipping beans in the kindergarten “gifts.” To 
common knowledge no recreation center or pub- 
lic school has realized the wonderful effect of 
snipping beans on the mind and body of the 
child. The new Montessori method utterly fails 
to estimate the pyschological value of breaking 
off the tips of beans all day long. Even Noah 
Webster of dictionary fame evidently had no 
thought of snipping beans in mind when he de- 
fined play as “any exercise not for task and not 
for profit.” For this “snipping”’ game, although 
not in the least harmful like “craps,” is rewarded 
at the end of eight or more hours by twenty-five, 
fifty or ninty cents according to whether the con- 
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testants are under ten years, ten to twelve years, 
or twelve to fourteen years old respectively. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that the 
child who receives these benefits could fully 
appreciate such advantages. In fact last sum- 
mer one child who was brought to the atten- 
tion of the New York Factory Commission had 
glorious opportunities of play which all o1 us 
might envy for our own children and yet this 
ungratetul little wretch gave no word of thanks 
except to grumble “I’m awfully tired” and to 
murmur because this healthy exercise split her 
fingers! This ten year old ingrate, Milly Va- 
conti, played on August 20 from 4:30 in the 
morning to 9:30 at night, a total of 12 1/3 hours. 
On August 21 she evidently begged to be roused 
early again, for she frolicked trom 4:30 A. M. 
ull 5 P. M. in all, 11% hours. The next day, 
August 22, was Sunday, and although some more 
lenient parents allowed a few hours recreation 
to their children, Milly’s orthodox mother re- 
fused to let her go out in the sheds, but kept her 
home working in the “shack” all day long. And 
then the next day, alas! It rained so heavily 
in the morning that no bean toys could be gar- 
nered in the fields, so that poor Milly and the 
other disappointed children had to satisfy them- 
selves with stupid games like tag or hide-and- 
seek out in the yard in the afternoon. But on 
August 24 the reward came in eleven hours of 
merry “snipping,’ on August 25 in a scant seven 
hour measure of fun, and on August 26 in one 
long unalloyed day of pleasure from 4 o’clock in 
the morning until 10 o’clock at night. 

What a shame it is that the canners have 
formed this “play trust,” when here in our own 
city thousands of little children who cannot play 
in bean sheds must work long hours in dirty, ill- 
ventilated sweatshops. 

Just as there are a few discontended souls 
among the children, naturally we expect to find 
some self-satisfied people who are slow to wel- 
come any innovation whether it is in work or in 
play. When Mr. Potter, who directed the can- 
nery investigation for the Factory Commission, 
reported that of the Buffalo children who emi- 
grated to canning factories in the summer 50 
per cent were backward in their classes, a few 
old-fashioned fogies were caught mumbling that 
“all play and no work makes Jack a dull boy!” 
If these people would only remember that no 
amount of “reading, riting, and rithmetic” can 
make up for the health and spirit generated by 
wholesome recreation, they would stop throwing 
stones at the canning industry and give their 
attention to the servant problem or something 
else that really needs improvement. But every 
reform—dress reform, tax reform or play re- 
form—must always be hindered by certain un- 
thinking, unprogressive members of the com- 
munity. 
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“PENSIONS” AND THE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


Russell Sage Foundation 


Of all enviable gifts commend me to the one 
which enables a man to think both quickly and 
justly at a time of emotional excitement. It was 
at such a time, when the Venezuelan message 
of 95 had just been sent to Congress, that an 
editor of my acquaintance, who had unbounded 
admiration for Mr. Cleveland, announced sorrow- 
fully but without a moment’s delay that the Pres- 
ident had blundered. Newspapers of every po- 
litical faith were shouldering their muskets and 
marching to the front by the relatively safe ap- 
proach of the editorial column, but this one man 
was almost alone in seeing at once what a good 
many people did not find out until a week later. 


Social workers are facing at the moment a 
more puzzling tangle than the eastern boundary 
of Venezuela ever was. It must not astonish 
us that many of them hesitate, for mothers’ 
pensions is not one question but a dozen, 


In the first place, it contains two distinct ideas 
that are often confused: the idea of a payment 
on the basis of proven need that cannot be hu- 
manely met otherwise, and the idea of a payment 
on the basis of service rendered. ‘The latter is a 
pension; the former is relief. 

After true Oriental fashion, in the second 
place, pension advocates attempt to set our 
widows in a class apart. How surely this must 
fail in the Occident is shown by the various state 
pension measures just drawn, some of which in- 
clude not only widows remarried, but the wives 
of husbands totally disabled, insane, feeble-mind- 
ed, imprisoned, or deserting, and mothers who 
are not wives at all. Some bills “for constitu- 
tional reasons” even include both parents. 


This drift is inevitable. In so far as pensions 
are intended to be used in caring for children 
who live with their natural guardians, the laws 
granting them are neither more nor less than 
laws granting public relief to families. Their 
champions may “run the chromatic scale up” in 
asseverating that their provisions are justice and 
not relief, but the only law under which such 
payments could become a true pension would be 
one granting a stated sum or sums to all of the 
same class, to all widows with children, for 
instance. It is true that we social workers 
have been using the word “pension” loosely in 
connection with relief work, to cover a good 
many kinds of grants, and that we are respons- 
ible,-in part. for the present confusion of terms. 

There are many, however, who accept every 
implication of the word “pension” and who urge 
motherhood as such upon our attention as a ser- 
vice which justifies endowment by the state; and 
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those who take this view are writing in favor 
of and campaigning for the public relief meas- 
ures (miscalled mothers’ pension bills) that are 
now before fourteen different legislatures. They 
regard them as an entering wedge to another and 
quite different social policy. We must give at- 
tention to this endowment of motherhood idea— 
it concerns all social work—but, reserving this 
separate subject for another occasion, let us ask 
ourselves, as social workers, what our responsi- 
bility is for the scores of bills with varying pro- 
visions that are now in committee. 

These bills assume, most of them, that a grant 
of six, eight or ten dollars per child per month 
will automatically assure improved health, improv- 
ed morals, and improved citizenship. In so far as 
this assumption is widespread, is not the fault 
partly ours? Have we not failed to make clear 
the only conditions under which material relief 
can be transmuted into human values? The fixed 
sum per child takes no account of these, nor of 
the readjustments that must be made to changes 
in bodily health, in temper, in power of endeavor, 
and in natural resources. 

Many of the current proposals also ignore pub- 
lic and private provisions now existing for meet- 
ing the same needs. One bill is fantastic enough 
to enjoin the public officials who are to adminis- 
ter the proposed law from seeking supplementary 
or substitute aid from any private agency; and 
most of the state-wide measures would create 
a central relief authority charged with the same 
duties as those of the present county relieving 


officers, without suggesting any means by which , 


to readjust or regulate the duties of the latter. 
But is not this merely an exaggerated example 
of our own attitude? Have we not, for the most 
part, turned our backs upon the administrators 
of public outdoor relief in this country, and 
busied ourselves about everything under the sun 
rather than about their work? The danger of 
new and conflicting public relief authorities is 
obvious enough. The new departments are to 
set about an old task under a new name but with 
no new or else with very inadequate new ma- 
chinery. But what do they or we, for that mat- 
ter, know about the old machinery? It has the 
great advantage of being on the spot, and of hay- 
ing the well localized form of organization which 
is absolutely necessary for relief work, but what, 
beyond that, do we know as to what it is doing 
or what it is neglecting to do? Content with 
a general suspicion that the work was not being 
very well done, we have not thought its processes 
worthy of study, and now a new public outdoor 
relief is impending, to be administered independ- 
ently and contemporaneously with the old, but 
for neither the new nor the old have we any 
basis of fact—statistical or otherwise—to show 
the extent of the needs that it aims to meet, 
the probable cost of achieving the results aimed 
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at, the fundamental conditions of success, the 
qualincations necessary in those who are to bring 


- this success about, or the relation of the whole 


process to the other functions of government. 
These are not administrative details, as some 
would have us believe. The difference between 
the work of the ward surgeon who operates and 
kills and the one who operates and cures is not 
a difference of operative detail, but of funda- 
mental skill and knowledge; a difference of nice 
adjustment; that is, a means to ends. 

Good documentary evidence could be produced: 
to prove that, during the last decade, many pri- 
vate social agencies engaged in family work have 
made great advances in the adjustment of means. 
to ends with child welfare in view, that they 
are now throwing many more safeguards around 
child life in families than ever before. We have 
no body of evidence from the public agencies 
charged with the same duty; no plumb line has 
been dropped into their daily activities. Should 
we not bestir ourselves, community by commun- 
ity, to discover what is happening to this funda- 
mental work for families? Should we not, in all 
our town surveying and stock-taking, make an 
inventory of family relief too, and, on the basis 
of its showing, strive to create in each commun- 
ity something more than a perfunctory interest 
in the task of the outdoor relief official? The 
state can help by investigating, by stimulating 
local interest, by encouraging an interchange of 
ideas, and by frequent inspections, but the com- 
munity itself must care, and must take part in the 
process of making better things happen. 

There are few more specious appeals than 
the claim that mothers’ pensions are an emerg- 


‘ency measure, that we must legislate somehow, 


anyhow, at once, and trust to getting the ques- 
tion onto a right basis later. It was not time 
wasted to get the facts and to base our legisla- 
tive nrogram solidly upon them in the recent fac- 
tory investigations ‘of New York state, nor to 
do this in the workingmen’s compensation cam- 
paigns of several states; we are applauding the 
long-delayed but now well-launched effort to 
study the social evil in all its ramifications be- 
fore rushing into we know not what, we know 
not why. Here is an equally important cause 
in which we must also make haste slowly. Bills 
have been introduced into some of the legisla- 
tures creating commissions to study and report 
upon the question of mothers’ pensions, They 
have been drafted not by obstructionists, but by 
those who are deeply interested in the welfare 
of all neglected children. Without attempting 
to marshal the further arguments on either side 
of this much disputed matter, suffice it to say 
that the need of more facts and of more deliber- 
ation should lead all practical social workers, 
whether they favor pension legislation or not,, 
to favor these commission measures. 
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MID-MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


CIVICS 
EDUCATION 


HEALTH 


INDUSTRY 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


CONFERENCES 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH CONFERENCES 


CHILD Lanor, Ninth Annual Conference of National Com- 
mittee on, Jacksonville, Fla., March 13-16, 1912, Gen, 
Sec’y, Owen RN. Lovejoy, 105 E, 22d St., New York, 


CHILDREN, Conference on Dependent and Delinquent. 
New York, March 7-8, 1913. 

RELIGIOUS EpucaTION ASsOcIATION, Decennial Convention 
of. Cleveland, Ohlo, March 10-13, 1913. Information 
may be secured from the Religious Education Assn., 
832 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


LATER MEETINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the, 
London, England. 1914: probably July 20. Sec’y, 
Henry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 
Iluygenstraat 106, Amsterdam, 


Prison CoxGress, Quinquennial. London, Eng., 
Sec'y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


ScnHoot Lyciene, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1918. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A, Storey, College of the City of New York. 

STUDENT CiTKISTIAN FEDERATION, Wortp’s. Lake Mohawk, 
. Y., June 2-8, 1913. Gen. Sec’y., John Kt. Mott, 
124 East 28th St., New York. 


1915. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913, American Corres, 


Oilicer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 


Curisti1aN AssociaTION, International 


Younc Men's 
Cincinnati, May 15-18, 19138. 


Conference of. 


NATIONAL, 


Bors, General Assembly of Workers with. Culver, Ind, 
May 17-30, 1913. Information may _ be secured from 
the Boys’ Work Dept., Y. M. C, A., 124 E, 25th Street, 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 
Jobuson, Angola, Ind, 

Homes Ecoxomics, American Association of. Ithaca, 
N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913, Information may be se- 
cured from Marguerite B. Lake, Forest Lill, Md. 


National Conference of. 
1913. Sec'y, Alexander 


INFANT Mortatity, American Association for Study and 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting, Wansas City, 
Mo.. Oct. 28-25, 1913. Exec, Sec’y, Gertrude LB. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, 

Mepicixe. AMERICAN ACADEMY oF, ‘Thirty-elghth An- 
nual Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn,, June 13, 14, 1913. 


Motuers, National Congress of. Boston, May 15-20, 
3913. Sec'y, Mrs, A. A, Birney, 8U8 Loan and Trust 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
February 15, 1913. 


Prison ASsOcIATION, AMERICAN, IndlJanapolls, Ind., Oct. 
11-16, 1913, Sec’y., Joseph I. Lyers, Trenton, N. J, 


Youxe WoMEN's CurisTIAN Association of the United 
States of America, Fourth Bienuial Convention of, 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 9-15, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, Mabel 
Cratty, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


STATE AND LOCAL. 


Baptist CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich. May, 
1913. Cor, Sec’'y, Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louls. 


CHA RELIES An. So eneCTION, Gate State Conference of, 
cron, O, etober, 1913, Sec’'y, U. OW, Shirer, 10 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 5 ee ae 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New York City Conference 
on, May 14-15, 1913.  Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EpvcaTtion, Society for Advancement of, in the South, 
Chattanooga, April, 1013. Sec'y, H. E. Bierley, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, P 

SOUTHERN SocioLocicaAL Concress. Atlanta, Ga., April, 
mae 1913. Gen. Sec.y, J. KE. McCulloch, Nashville, 

e ° 


EXHIBITS 


LOCAL, 


Critp Wetrare Exnrpert, New Britain, Conn., April 26- 
May 2. Sec’y, E. W. Velton, 


CuiLtp WELFare Exit, Rochester, N. Y., about April 1. 


Cnttp Wetrarn Exuipsit, Wigh School, Newport, R. 1, 
last week of March, Chairman, Uarriet LE. Thomas, 
263% Thanies Street. 


Cnitnp Wenrare Exninit, Atlanta, Ga., April 28-May 3, 
Chairman, Walter E, Rich, Auanta, 
NATIONAL, 


CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


INTERNATIONAL, 
KINEMATOGRAPH EXMIBITION AND CONFERENCE, INTER- 
NATIONAL, “Olympia,” London, Eng., March 22-29, 


1913, 

PanaMa-PactFic Exrosttion, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dee. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Frank 
A. Wo.trr, Washington, D. C. 


PaxaMa-CaLiFornia Exrosition, San Diego, Cal., Jan, 1- 
Tec, 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, E, L, Lewett, 
San Diego. 

STrDENT CURISTIAN FRpERATION, Wortn’s. Lake Mohawk 
N. Y., dune 2-8, 1913. Exhibits ineluding “social 
study and service.’ Gen, Sec’y, John lh, Mott, 124 
East 28th Street, New York. 


Scnoot Lyorexg, Fourth International Congress on, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Chairman, Come 


mittee on Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler, 
Bureau of Wducation, Washington, D. C, 
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INFORMATION 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

Bast 22d St.. New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

: 25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

| How can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 

W. Beers, Sec'y. Write for pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of the insane, social 
i in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 


ENTAL DEFICIENCY—The American Association 

M. for the Study of the Weeble-minded publishes the 

proceedings and papers of its annual meetings in 

the Journal of Vsycho Asthenics, Address Dr. A. C., 
Rogers, secretary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


UGENICS—-Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I., N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Wu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 

bership $2, a year. National repository or data on 
hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to suitable matings. Publi- 
eations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health. KE, EF, Robbins, Executive 
Secretary, Room 51, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the people how 
to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 Bast 22d St., 


New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exee. 
Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., will be sent upon re- 
quest. Annual transactions and other publications free 


to members. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
York. H. P, DeForest, Sec’y. 

Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10c 

each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year, Mem- 
bership,” annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


and Moral 
40th St., New 
22 affiliated societies, 


OMEN IN_ INDUSTRY—National Consumers 
League, 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 


ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 
Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. Minimum 


wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 

League, to better industrial conditious through 

j organization and legislation. Information given. 

“Life and Labor,’ events in industrial world, Three 

months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—“The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN -National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official magazine: 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 

Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL FCONOMICS- Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association, for Home, In- 
stitution, and School. Publishes Journal of Home 

Economics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Meeting: Boston, 
June 27-July 4, 1918—Address, Roland Park, Baltimore, 
Md. 


OURTH OF JULY SUGGESTIONS-Division of Rec- 
F reation of the Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metro- 
politan tower, New York City. A pamphlet giving 
information on plans for Fourth of July programs and 
legislation. Material gathered from local experiences in 
19125 ~ Price Os cents: 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 


Monthly maga- 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James EH. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties, 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life” 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension, 


ITY PLANNING —National City Planning Conference, 

19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 

Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 

Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
coin, for American Civic Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, etc.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 883 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- 

ard Ss. Childs, See’y. National clearing house for in- 

formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 

ae of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
varters. 


COC ieparn pero nee eta AE le LNs Organization 
epartment of the Russe age Foundatio 5 
22d St, New York City. i Behe 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 
zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, ete.. sent free. 


DESK 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. Bureau oF In- 

FORMATION on any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
kindred subjects free to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
eieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 Hast 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States, 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICEF—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave, (at 18th St.), 
New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—Jany,. : 
erty. Feby.: Wealth. March: Socialism. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom. published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 50c. per year. 


Poy- 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE-—The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE-—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service, 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees, Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, Secretary 
of the Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICK-Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses; invites al! Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
Tl. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. - 

S. Z, Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 
—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 
A. Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 


and inquiries invited. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE-Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 
Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. ‘ 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen. Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Members are kept closely in 


EMEDIAL LOANS-National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 81 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so- 
cieties gladly given, 


OCIAL BETTERMENT FOR NEGROES—National 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Ayenue. E. R. A. Seligman, Chairman; G. FP. 

Haynes, Director. Develops welfare agencies. Trains so- 
cial workers. Aids travelers. Supports probation officers. 
Seeks ‘industrial opportunities. Correspondence invited, 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 

Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard. Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C, Nerney, Secretary; W. EE. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION-—National Conference of Immigration ; 
Land and Labor Officials, 22 East 30th Street, BF. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affecting aliens after ad- 

mission, especially in reference to labor, land, education, 
protection and distribution. No matters of admission or 
restriction dealt with. 


grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 

Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 
and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Grace E. J. Parker, General Secre- 
tary. 


|[ Pa eas American Civic League for Immi- 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
I tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 
safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Hducation, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance, 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
East 48th Street, New York City. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 

for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits, 


ROBATION —National Probation Association, 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR National Committee on Prison Labor, 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; E.. Stagg Whitin, 

Ph. D., Gen. Sec.; R. Montgomery Schell, Treas. Prison 
labor conditions throughout the U. S. examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform, Pamphlets free 
to members. $5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements, 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass, 


FOOD Ano bisease 
By N. S. Davis, Jr., M.A., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Octavo. Cloth = = $3.50 Postpaid 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerning the nu- 
tritive and other qualities of different 
kinds of foods, discusses briefly their re- 
lation to the digestive organs, and traces 
the changes that food must undergo before 
it can be appropriated to the needs of the 
human system. This is followed by de- 
tailed consideration of the proper diet in- 
dicated for the various conditions of 
health and disease, each condition being 
taken up seriatum with concise, plain di- 
rections, and diet lists. 

A descriptive circular with list of con- 
tents will be sent upon request. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


| announces that he will enter into 
arrangements for his services as a 
lecturer direct with committees of 
teachers’ and other organizations. 
Address correspondence looking 


to the present season, or to that of 
1913-14, to 
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Care of Tue Survey 


105 East 22d Street, New York 


The Family 
and 
Social Work 


The latest book by Edward T. 
Devine, “‘written to make clear the 
essentially religious character of 
social work and to emphasize its 
emotional appeal.” 


CONTENTS 
The Appeal of Social Work 
The Family 
The Biologic Basis 
The Economic Basis 
Social Claims of Women and Children 
Inefficiency, and Desertion 
The Problem of the Subnormal 
Responsibility and Opportunity 
Coordination of Social Work 
Bibliography 


Used as a text book by the Y.M.C.A.and the 


} Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


SMALL BOOK 60 CtS. SMALL PRICE 


Postpaid of SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
105 East 22d St., New York 


Step No. IT 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 


is often necessary in medicine to re- 
lieve pain. 

Acute suffering due to urgent need 
must be met promptly. 

This emergency relief holds the 
same place in our service to the poor 
that First Aid to the Injured holds in 
medicine. 

It is often necessary but never final 
in solving the problems of poverty. 

Although not primarily a relief 
society, the Charity Organization 
Society obtained and spent during 
the last year for immediate relief 
$78,215.93. 


_ The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


BUSI PLAYGROUND, BROOKLYN 
The Bush Terminal Company, following the example of a number of other industrial concerns, 
as part of its social welfare work has set aside this playground which is administered by the 
Parks and Vlaygrounds Association. 


CIVICS 


IRRESPONSIBILITY IN THE SMALL TOWN 
A FORMER RESIDENT 


In our big cities today we are developing every 
conceivable phase of social, mental, moral and 
physical activity for the betterment of the peo- 
ole—particularly the young people. We are 
building great public libraries, lofty-spired 
churches, magnificently equipped public school 
buildings, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association plants, the most effective 
sort of social service settlements. ‘That is to say, 
we are trying to occupy people’s minds and lives 
with thoughts and activities along the line of 
good to such an extent that the preponderance 
will more than offset what is sometimes a 
stronger attraction along the line of evil. 

But what of the small town—the town or city 
of from 3,000 to 10,000 people—where men and 
women live as neighbors and where the enormous 
power of unlimited money for the promotion of 
these same social, mental and moral phases is 
lacking? Is it not time that an urgent plea was 
made for some sort of community consciousness 
which will awaken the self-satisfied residents of 
small communities to a proper sense of their civic 
responsibility? People who live in congested 
cities—as well as people who live in villages— 
believe that the vices and evils of the world are 
found in the cities. It is apparently a lack of 
thought that is responsible for the ignorance and 
apathy concerning this vital subject. 
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Those who were born and reared in a small 
town and have since gone to larger communities 
always love to go back at graduation time. A 
visit “back home” during commencement festivi- 
ties is most enjoyable. The writer, a few months 
ago, enjoyed these sensations and reveled glor- 
iously in them. 

Then, in the midst of these reveries, I asked a 
friend what had become of little Jimmie Brown, 
an old playmate and school companion, My 
pleasant dreams of the long ago came to an 
abrupt end. Jimmie Brown was dead—dead of 
syphilis. I asked another old friend, a physician, 
how prevalent the disease was. He told me that 
he was treating five similar cases. 

The population of this small town was just 
three thousand. How many other voung men 
and young women were similarly afflicted there 
was no way of telling, except by interviewing 
the other doctors. Even then the figures would 
not have been accurate, for the shame of having 
such a loathsome malady no doubt drove a num- 
ber of victims to other towns for treatment. 

Next, I inquired about some of my girl school- 
mates. A majority of them had married, several 
were teaching school, others had moved away, 
Still others, alas, had been ruined at home and 
could- now be found, I was told on the best au- 
thority, at addresses in questionable ‘neighbor- 
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hoods in several large cities. Bovs and girls had 
always strolled about the streets until late at 
night during the summer months. There was no 
other amusement or entertainment for them ex- 
cept an occasional melodramatic or wild west 
show. Unescorted girls were still in the habit 
of meeting the late night trains, though now- 
adays if this practice was indulged too freely 
the town marshal interfered. One house of pros- 
titution was openly operated—and is still. The 
proprietress is referred to by both men and 
women as “Aunt Tom and her girls.” 

I began to wonder what local forces were at 
work for the moral regeneration of the com- 
munity. Inquiries showed that the Woman's 
Club is the leading social factor. It has more 
than a hundred members, seventy-five of whom 
are active. All are prominent socially. The club 
sessions have been so well attended that it has 
become necessary to abandon the use of mem- 
bers’ homes and engage a lodge hall for the 
meetings. And can you imagine what these 
women were doing at that very moment for the 
so-called “good of the town” in which they 
were rearing their boys and girls? They were 
spending their club funds and energy in the work 
of improving the driveway and the general ap- 
pearance of the cemetery! 

They were trying to keep fresh and green the 
memory of the dead and meanwhile were allow- 
ing the lives of their children to fester and rot 
away! While their own boys and girls were 
being contaminated by the prevalence of a viru- 
lent form of the social evil, the women were ab- 
sorbed in cutting the grass and straightening the 
cinder paths over the dead bodies of their lecal 
heroes and heroines. Even the work at the 
cemetery was not what it should have been, I 
was told, because the outgoing president had 
appointed committees which the incoming presi- 
dent claimed the privilege of nominating. __ 

I am not attacking women’s clubs. They are 
doing a noble work where their energies are 
not misdirected. But, oh, what brilliant oppor- 
tunities they do miss in the smaller communities! 
In my home town the most capable woman from 
every standpoint had just completed her term 
as president and the next in ability had succeeded 
her. Either might easily have led the entire club 
membership in a battle for some worthy object 
among living beings. Neither of them saw the 
large opportunity for a moral campaign. 

Perhaps the young men and women are not en- 
tirely blameworthy for falling into the evils 
which are lurking in every community. There 
was no Christian Association for either boys or 
girls. One moving picture show flourishes, but 
it is used more as a meeting place than for edu- 
cational or instructive amusement. There are at 
least a score of men who, by the expenditure of 
a small fraction of their comfortable fortunes, 
might easily build and equip a Young Men's or 
Young Women’s Christian Association plant or 
some other institution equally profitable from a 
social standpoint. Yet nothing of this sort has 
been done. 

This small town has a public library stocked 
with several thousand books, the gift of a now 
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famous native son who wished to do some real 
good. But the library is open to the reading 
public only one afternoon and three evenings a 
week. Lack of sufficient funds for the librarian’s 
salary is responsible for this short period of use- 
fulness. Nor is there any connection between 
the school library and the public library. The 
school trustees asked for a branch of the library 


in the school building, but because the trustees 


would not permit the library to control school 
books the library officials refused the request. — 

It was amusing to see the look of stsptcion 
and distrust in the faces of those to whom the 
social center idea was merely suggested. This 
is not because the residents are benighted, for 
they are not. There are good roads, well paved 
city blocks, a magnificient little court house, effi- 
cient schools and thriving business. But the 
proposition of utilizing a large public school in- 
vestment for twelve months in the year instead 
of seven, was almost too advanced an idea even 
for the local and county school superintendents. 

In attempting the moral regeneration or 
“clean-up” of a small town, there is always one 
factor to be encountered. It is a compact public 
opinion which is more than likely to ask: “What 
are they getting out of it?” It is the dreaded 
existence of Mrs. Grundy which deters many a 
battle against what is recognized as a civic and 
social menace. This is exactly where a women’s 
club acting as an organization has a distinct ad- 
vantage over any individual. It can do things 
with concerted action with a fairer chance of 
wining public sentiment. 

One day I was accompanying a friend home. 
He carried a loaf of bread under his arm, I 
asked him if the bakeries were good and he re- 
plied that two of them were, but the other was 
not much patronized because a consumptive baker 
was emploved there. I asked him why he didn’t 
do something to get the man out of such a 
place for the good of the community. He replied, 
“Well, I guess not. It’s none of my business. 
We don’t buy bread there. Besides, I’ve got 
enough enemies in town already.” What a bliss- 
ful existence it must be to have no enemies! 

Fear of making business or social enemies is 
probably the most important reason why the pub- 
lic of the small town is lacking in civic responsi- 
bility. My home town is no different than 
thousands of others. A dozen, yes, more than 
a score, of towns of varving sizes-which are 
in the same moral predicament and suffering 
from the same phvsical blight have come under 
my own personal observation. 

In these towns are hundreds of intelligent and 
capable women interested in some frivolous 
movement or social game. If the women’s clubs 
of the score of towns of from 3,000 to 10,000 
or 15,000 population with which I alone am 
familiar were to direct the energy they now 
fritter away on the social game or club politics 
against some of the insidious evils which beset 
the paths of their own bovs and girls a social 
revolution would follow. What a power in any 
community such a body of women would be! 
No movement would dare defy them long. This 
is not a dream, for the women of some com- 
munities have made it a glorious reality. 


Tita DG EPOR THE. CLLY 
UDETTA D. BROWN 


[Ve have heard so much of the housing evils in the centers of our cities, great 
and small, that perhaps many of us unconsciously think of the edges of the city as a 
paradise, at least by comparison. Yet when we come to look at these fringes which 
year by year are spreading over the country side we find them often not better but in 
many respects worse than the crowded districts of which we are growing ashamed. 
Here, on the neglected vanguard of our advance, we are creating new slums to plague 
us in the future when they shall have grown so large and foul that we can no longer 
continue our neglect. 

Miss Brown’s brief description of conditions in Shadyside might, with a change 
of names, be applied to similar villages on the outskirts of a hundred of our growing 
cities. There ts nothing peculiar about Shadyside except that it has for a background 
the majesty of the Palisades. On the edges of level cities in the Middle West, of 
cities among the New England hills, of cities in Canada and in the South, similar 
conditions exist. But here and there organizations like the Committee of the Palisades 
show that our leaders are beginning to recognize the evil promise of these condi- 


tions.—Ed. ] 


From Riverside Drive, New York’s beautiful 
parkway, one looks across the Hudson to the 
Palisades on the Jersey shore. A few years ago 
this region across the river was open country 
with here and there a little village as com- 
pletely absorbed in its own affairs as if the 
metropolis were half way across the continent. 
Today all this has changed. On top of the cliffs 
suburban towns have germinated and grown 
until they form an almost continuous chain. 
Meanwhile the New Jersey cities have shared 
the growth of the metropolis and have pushed 
their borders constantly farther and farther, sur- 
rounding and transforming the villages they 
found in their way. Among these is Shadyside, 
lying between the foot of the Palisades and 
the river. With the coming of the factories 
along the water’s edge came a cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation of Germans, Italians, Hungarians and 
Slavs who now far outnumber the Irish found- 
ers of the village. 

The commuters who have established homes 
on the top of the Palisades once contented them- 
selves with the glorious distant views of the 
Tappan Zee and the lower bay or the monu- 
mental buildings taking form on Manhattan, 
quite ignoring the ragged little community nestl- 
ing beneath their feet. But lately they have be- 
come aware that to ignore is no safeguard; 
Shadyside, for good or ill, has its influence upon 
those who live above it, upon their health, their 
morals, their peace and their government. So 
they began to consider Shadyside, and to make 
its acquaintance. 

Their study of Shadyside revealed the usual 
housing evils. The privy vault is all but uni- 
versal; open sewers and surface drainage are 
the rule; contaminated wells are still in use to 
some extent; uncared for garbage and stable 
refuse and filthy unpaved streets are added dif- 
ficulties in the way of good living conditions; 
and overcrowding both of lot and rooms is a 
growing evil. 

The dwellings are as varied in style as the 
inhabitants are in nationality. The houses range 
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from three-story, brick tenements to the rough 
board and tar paper shack. Some tiny cottages, 
one-story high, with peaked roofs and trellised 
porches, still recall an older day. Here and 
there are found substantial stone or brick build- 
ings, either two family houses or tenements. 
Up on the hillside is an old colonial mansion, 
many of its windows agap, its front lawn re- 
placed by cow sheds and bare earth; its great 
rooms now divided to make homes for many 
families. 

The only toilet conveniences provided for 
most of these dwellings, whether occupied by one 
family or half a dozen, is the yard privy. Many 
of these privies and the ground near them are 
filthy beyond description; this is especially true 
where the out houses have been built over flat 
ground instead of over vaults. Where proper 
vaults have been constructed most of them are. 
neglected and foul, a menace to the health of 
the community. Many of the shelters are so 
poorly built that they offer little privacy. Some- 
times these closets are placed near the house, but 
more often they are fifty feet or more from it. 
It is unusual to find a closet clean, well-kept and 
with the door locked for privacy. ; 

Indeed the whole sewerage problem is a difh- 
cult one. There are no proper sewers built and 
maintained at public expense. Instead the sew- 
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OPEN 
Near this point it flows into the Hudson 


SEWER 


ers of Shadyside consist of wide, deep ditches 
along the side of the road, through which waste 
water from the houses and surface drainage 
flow when they are unobstructed. Some of 
the yards are provided with made gutters leading 
to the street but in most cases the waste and 
surface water runs to the road in a gully or lies 
in puddles in the yards. Pipes and culverts 
under the road are designed to carry the waste 
water from the roadside sewers to the large open 
sewer which flows into the Hudson. 

Unfortunately, these sewers are so clogged 
and the pipes are so poorly graded that much 
of the waste water stands for days stagnant and 
slime-covered, an offense to sight and smell, a 
menace to health. Here and there efforts have 
been made to board over the sewer in order to 
keep down the stench. Waste water from the 
houses is sometimes brought down to street 
sewers or to wooden troughs leading to them in 
iron pipes from which spasmodically come forth 
soap suds, bluing water or beet juice, according 
to the household activities. Often the water just 
spills out of the waste pipe onto the ground and 
thence to the street in a water-worn gully. 

The water supply is adequate and good. It 
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has been piped into most of the houses, but a 
limited number of them still use wells. These 
are often placed so near the vaults that con- 
tamination by seepage seems inevitable. It would 
probably be a matter of small expense to install 
water pipes in the remaining dwellings. 

Beside the foul privies, surface water and 
open sewers which disfigure the out-premises of 
the dwellings, there are many stables, chicken 
houses and pig pens. One stable occupies a large 
part of a back yard, leaving only a narrow pas- 
sage across the rear of the house. Old bedding 
straw from this stable has been raked out to 
the side yard, where the filthy mess of straw 
and manure breeds flies for the neighborhood. 
In several yards there are pig pens. Both pigs 
and goats roam about freely, the pigs preferring 
the low muddy road, the goats taking to the hill- 
side and roof tops. 

The general sanitary problem of Shadyside is 
further complicated by the question of garbage 
disposal. No collections are made. Some of 
the more careful housewives take their refuse 
to the dumps at least once a day; others throw 
ashes and scraps into the street or yard; once 
a small boy was seen to bury a bucket of garbage 
half an inch deep under the ashes'in the front 
yard. Garbage is quite often thrown into the 
privy vaults. The dumps are on one side of 
the main road, opposite the dwellings. They are 
unsightly and unwholesome—a source of disease. 
Here pigs, goats and chickens feed on the 
refuse. 

Neither road nor streets are paved in Shady- 
side, except where short ends of tar paper from 
a nearby factory are laid over the mud of the 
sidewalk to make the way passable. River Road, 
which is the main thoroughfare, is a veritable 
slough. After every rain the heavy automobile 
trucks from the factories sink almost hub-deep 
into the soft mud. Many of the women throw 
their garbage and ashes into the muck. In this 
filth wallow huge hogs, nuzzling for food and 
grunting when a passing auto disturbs their 
meal. ’ 

Although there is plenty of open space at 
Shadyside we find the lot overcrowding so char- 
acteristic of mushroom communities. The 
dwellings are huddled together with little regard 
for lot lines and with no apparent effort to 
secure adequate light and ventilation. Though 
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the windowless room is present here to only a 
limited extent, lot overcrowding and the custom 
of placing houses within a few feet of the hill- 
side makes many rooms gloomy and dark in spite 
of large windows. 

Especially among the more recent immigrants 
some room overcrowding is found, although no 
special study was made of this condition. Three 
or four beds, crowded into a single room, gave 
ample evidence of this evil; still more convinc- 
ing was a glimpse of a room fairly filled with 
sleeping men. “Seven”, the woman explained in 
broken English, “they work nights.” 

Such is Shadyside—unhealthy, unsightly and 
squalid, like an overgrown awkward village, 
pressed into a narrow area instead of spreading 
out along the river and to the heights above. 
The task of housing betterment is a difficult 
one, but is rendered more hopeful by the spirit 
of co-operation among the residents and their 
realization of many of the existing evils. With 
proper leadership most of them would bear a 
good part in the right kind of civic housekeep- 
ing which would go far toward remedying many 
of the existing evils. 


SOCIALIZING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
LOUIS H. PINK 


“Wider use of the school plant” has now be- 
come a byword throughout the country. The 
idea that attractive buildings owned by the peo- 
ple should not be closed at night, is winning 
approval. But as yet.only in a relatively few 
places has it occurred to people that if the public 
schools should be used to their maximum why 
not libraries and other public buildings? Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Newark and Chicago are 
among the few that have acted upon this idea. 

An inquiry into the extent to which the public 
libraries in Brooklyn serve as social and edu- 
cational centers discloses some of the causes 
which hamper their wider use at present. Sim- 
ilar reasons apply in other cities. Nine of the 
branch libraries which are located in Carnegie 
buildings have auditoriums. Six branches have 
no auditoriums but contain club-rooms. But no 
member of the general staff is charged with the 
supervision of the social activities of the libraries 
nor are any of the assistants assigned to the 
various branches directed to organize and con- 
duct such work. The organization of the library 
service does not provide for the adequate social 
use of the library buildings. 

The auditoriums are used occasionally for pub- 
lic lectures and a few of them have been rented 
by taxpayers’ organizations as meeting places. 
A charge of $5 a night is made to neighborhood 
organization for such use. The last report shows 
that but $70 was received from this source. Sev- 
eral of the branch librarians, who are interested 
in the extension of the social activities, have 
made it a point to notify the oganizations of the 
district that the auditoriums and club-rooms ex- 
ist and can be used, but no systematic plans have 
been made and the auditoriums and club-rooms 
are today practically unused. 
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The libraries close at nine o’clock, so that ‘it 
is impossible for clubs of older young men and 
women to utilize club-rooms in the evening with 
any satisfaction. The adequate use of such rooms 
by the younger children in the afternoon and 
early evening is handicapped by the lack of or- 
ganization of the work, and of leaders for such 
activities. 

The nine o’clock rule does not apply to the 
auditoriums but they have been little used, ex- 
cepting for the public lectures, and for class- 
rooms in connection with the library work. Or- 
ganizations of young folks are unable to use 
the club-rooms of the library because of the early 
closing hour, and cannot afford to pay the fee 
for the use of the auditoriums. 

The fact that although no attempt was made 
to secure applicants, thirty-seven clubs of younger 
boys and girls applied at one branch for the use 
of the library as their club center, shows how 
easily the work could be developed. Sixteen of 
these were accommodated. Of these, five were 
debating clubs, four literary, five athletic and two 
social and religious. One 6f the clubs was con- 
ducted entirely by one of the boys. Another call- 
ed the Girl Pioneers was conducted along the 
line of the Camp Fire Girls. The alumni associa- 
tions from several neighborhood schools applied 
for the use of the club-rooms as they could not 
get accommodations at the school building, but 
hired a private hall because of the early closing 
hour. One reason why this branch was used 
so extensively even without special encourage- 
ment was that there are no public recreation 
centers in the neighborhood and no playgrounds, 
settlements, or other social agencies. 

To provide for the adequate social use of the 
buildings there should be some department of the 
library service, or some person responsible for the 
organization and conduct of the social extension 
work. There should be a definite plan of work. 
If possible, one of the regular employes at each 
library should be assigned the duty of the super- 
vision and control. 

If a local committee or Board of Directors 
composed of those interested in the churches, the 
civic and social organizations, boys’ clubs, settle- 
ments, and other public-spirited citizens could be 
formed for each branch library having an audi- 
torium or club-room, the movement would be 
more democratic and more vigorous. Such local 
committee could be given the use of the rooms 
and liberty to make the most of them. It would 
be the duty of the local committee to secure 
volunteer workers to take charge of clubs and 
activities, to organize clubs and advertise the 
use of the library throughout the district. They 
might well consider it within their province to 
organize neighborhood councils, conferences on 
local improvements, even dances, entertainments 
and motion-picture shows. 

The use of the auditoriums and club-rooms by 
literary and debating societies, social clubs, ath- 
letic clubs, especially by civic organizations, 
should be encouraged and the library should be 
made, within its limited territory, a “peoples’ 
center” in the full sense of the term. 
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THE NEW BOSTON, CITY CLUB BUILDING 


NEW BUILDING FOR BOSTON CITY CLUB 


The Boston City Club will shortly begin the 
erection of its new home, the largest and finest 
city club building in the country, on the corner 
of Ashburton Place and Somerset Street. In 
addition to the $500,000 previously assured, the 
sum of $200,000 was- necessary to finance the 
proposition, and the club decided upon a ten- 
days’ campaign to raise that amount. The work 
was divided among ten teams, and in seven days 
$220,000 was subscribed. Three-fourths of this 
amount came in comparatively small sums from 
the club membership. 

The club has now 3,500 members with about 
700 names on the waiting list. The future home 
will provide for 5,000 members and the limit 
will be raised to that number. The new building 
will be ten stories high, and will contain an audi- 
torium seating about 1,000. The dining require- 
ments of the members will be provided for by a 
large grill room two stories high, vaulted and 
designed to give it a distinctive character, a main 
dining room on the top floor, occupying nearly 
the entire space and commanding excellent views, 
and by twenty small dining rooms seating from 
ten to thirty people, the latter for small banquets. 
The main lounge will take up nearly one entire 
floor, being arranged so as to have many nooks 
for quiet conversation, with the fireplaces, settles, 
and other homelike features that have so charmed 
both members and visitors in the old building 
now occupied. A distinctive feature of the new 
club house will be the numerous entrances. The 
Strangers’ entrance will be entirely distinct from 
the members’ entrance, giving access for the pub- 
lic to the auditorium, art gallery, and private 
dining room floors, entirely apart from the 
others. 

The club has never, as a club, sponsored any 
particular movement for civic betterment, but 
has provided a forum where all such questions 
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can be freely discussed, but various: movements 
which have contributed to the civic improvement 
of Boston have had their origin in such meetings 
as, for example, the present Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


THE CITY CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


Cleveland has joined the list of cities now 
maintaining vigorous and active city clubs. The 
movement was started during the sessions of 
the Charities Conference in June, 1912, when a 
number of representatives from other city clubs 
were in Cleveland. Several meetings followed 
and in November, the club was organized with 
a membership of 152. D. E. Morgan, former 
member of the City Council, was elected presi- 
dent. The club now has a membership of over 
400 and is planning to have permanent quarters. 

The framing of a new charter under the home 
rule amendment will be the subject to which 
the club will first give its attention. 

The new club is organized on the plan of the 
Chicago City Club. It will take no action, as 
such, on any public matter. For the first two 
or three years it is the intention of the organ- 
izers of the club to confine its work to discus- 
sion. 

A program is now being arranged for the 
rest of the season. Mayor Brand Whitlock was 
the first speaker, and discussed some impres- 
sions of municipal government in European 
cities. ; 

Mayo Fesler, secretary of the Municipal As- 
sociation, is secretary of the Club. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU 


That the legislative reference bureau plan 
is a live idea in the national capital, and that the 
proposal to equip the Library of Congress with 
a department of this kind will probably, in the 
near future, be actively pushed, was indicated 
during the consideration by the Senate of the 
legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 
bill, Senator Owen of Oklahoma brought up 
an amendment proposed by himself. providing 
for such a bureau, but the senator in charge 
of the bill made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane. Thereupon Sena- 
tor La Follette said: 


“T have made a partial canvass of the mem- 
bers of the Library Committee and I believe we 
will be able to have a bill more complete and 
comprehensive than any amendment which could 
now be offered reported from that committee 
before another appropriation bill passes the Sen- 
ate. Then I hope, Mr. President, to take the 
time of the Senate very briefly to set forth 
what has been done in Wisconsin by the estab- 
lishment of the legislative reference department.” 


There is now pending in the House a bill of 
this kind, introduced by Representative Nelson 
of Wisconsin, hearings on which were held al- 
most a year ago. It is apparent that the idea, 
though new to many Congressmen, is one that — 
is growing in favor, | 
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HEALTH 


NEWSPAPERS have recently announced that 

Prof. F. B. Mallory of the Harvard Med- 
ical School: has just discovered the bacillus 
of whooping cough. Professor Mallory him- 
self makes no claim of discovery. The bacil- 
lus he found in the respiratory tract of two 
fatal uncomplicated cases of whooping cough he 
holds is the same as that discovered in 1900 
by two French observers, Bordet and Gengou. 
These men succeeded in 1906 in obtaining the 
bacillus in pure culture, and then they showed 
that the blood of persons suffering from whoop- 
ing cough contained a substance defensive to 
these germs. Their work was confirmed, and 
the bacillus is now generally accepted as the 
cause of whooping cough. 

Professor Mallory’s work consists in demon- 
strating how the bacillus causes the symptoms 
of whooping cough. It seems that the effect is 
very largely mechanical. The bacillus, which is 
very minute, is found in enormous numbers be- 
tween the cilia of the cells which line the re- 
spiratory tract. These delicate, hair-like pro- 
jections normally have an active motion toward 
the upper part of the tract, and in this way se- 
cretions and particles of dust are moved on 
until they can be coughed up. But when the 
cilia are interfered with by the lodging of these 
bacilli the secretions are retained, and as a re- 
sult we have the spasmodic cough characteristic 
of this disease. There is also some evidence of 
a mild poison formed by the bacilli. 
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MANY associations devoted to public health 

and to social reforms are now turning to 
the cinematograph as a valuable aid in popular 
propaganda. But Dr. George M. Gould of At- 
lantic City, in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, raises a voice of warning of 
the evils of eye strain which follow in the 
wake of this much admired form of amusement 
and instruction. 


“The symptoms do not in my experience differ 
essentially or greatly from those commonly 
caused by eye strain of any kind or from any 
variety of abuses of the eyes. The most com- 
mon, of course, are headache, sick headache, 
migraine in one or several of its thousand pro- 
tean forms. A few symptoms that are perhaps 
more frequent and emphasized more than others 
‘are intense ocular and cerebral weariness, a 
sort of dazed ‘good-for-nothing’ feeling, lack of 
energy, of appetite, etc., to which almost as fre- 
quently may be added ‘upset stomach,’ ” 


These symptoms are, of course, increased if 
the person has some defect of sight which has 
not been remedied by proper glasses. Dr. Gould 
enumerates four causes of eye strain in moving 
picture shows. First, the tremulous, jerky move- 
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ment of what should be fixed solid points for 
the eye to rest on. Both the mind and the eye 
are confused by this utterly unnatural move- 
ment. The second comes from the fact that the 
individual images which make up these pictures 
are often superposed so slowly that they are 
perceived separately, instead of being fused into 
a flowing unity. In this way the retina receives 
a swiftly passing series of slightly differing pic- 
tures, instead of what should be a continuous 
one. “Eye and brain have never had to endure 
such a series of disconnected stimuli as this 
unendurable fluttering.’ The third cause is 
found in the fact that the points in the indi- 
vidual pictures demanding the attention of the 
eyes are first in one part and then in another, 
so that the eyes dance from one point to an- 
other in order to follow the continually shifting 
interest. The fourth cause is the wretched 
lighting of these pictures. 

The growth of the cinematograph business in 
the last twelve years has been enormous. Dr. 
Gould estimates that in our country alone there 
are between 12,000 and 20,000 moving picture 
theaters. 


“The total. investment in the business is 
thought to be about $50,000,000. It is seriously 
proposed to carry on a large proportion of 
school teaching and of medical, hygienic and 
scientific instruction by means of the cinemato- 
graph. If it is true that about 5,000,000 
spectators are in daily attendance at the picture- 
show theaters, the consequent eye strain injuries 
and sufferings must be enormous, however con- 
servatively estimated, and there is little likeli- 
hood of their exaggeration by hygienists and 
physicians.” 

* ok Ok 


ANY one who has carefully followed the dis- 

cussions of biologists, sociologists, physi- 
cians and statisticians on the vexed question 
of alcohol as a poison, must realize that there 
is probably no subject, except perhaps the psy- 
chology of sex, on which it is more difficult to 
take an impartial stand, one absolutely, unaffect- 
ed by unconscious prejudices. Even when preju- 
dice is conquered there still remains the diffi- 
culty of collecting and handling the facts bear- 
ing on ihis question with any real accuracy. 
How can we, for instance, report on the ques- 
tion of racial degeneration consequent on alco- 
holism when we can never eliminate all other 
factors of degeneration in the class we are 
studying? We cannot even find any absolutely 
normal non-alcoholic class to serve as a basis 
of comparison—what the biologists call a con- 
trol. This is one place in which the value of 
animal experiments becomes evident, for it is 
possible to do away with both these sources of 
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- error in the case of such simple mammals as 
rabbits or guinea pigs. 

Prof. C. R. Stockard of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College has made an experimental 
study on guinea pigs to determine the fact of 
degeneration in the offspring of animals treated 
with alcohol.’ 

Alcohol, as well as other injurious substances, 
may act as a parental poison in one or more of 
three ways; it may damage the paternal germ 
cell, the spermatozoon; or the maternal cell, the 
ovum; or it may exert its injurious effect upon 
the developing embryo. This last method has 
for some time been known, for it has been 
clearly demonstrated that alcohol can pass from 
the blood of the mother to the tissues of the 
fetus. 

In Stockard’s experiments alcoholic treatment 
was given to guinea pigs by inhalation. For 
the paternal test, alcoholic males were mated 
with normal females. This is obviously the 
crucial test of the influence exerted by the male 
germ cell, for here a defective offspring must 
be due to the altered spermatozoon from which 
it arose, since the ovum and the mother’s blood 
are unimpaired. For the maternal test, alco- 
holic females were paired with normal males. 
As Stockard remarks, here the mother has two 
chances to injure an offspring;. either by pro- 
ducing a defective ovum, or by supplying an un- 
favorable or diseased environment in which the 
embryo must develop. The greatest chance for 
impairment *lies, of course, in the matings in 
which both parents are alcoholic. 

The outcome of these investigations has been 
an apparently convincing demonstration that 
alcohol may affect the offspring through either 


1See Journal American Medical Association, 1912, Vol. 
59, p. 2261. 
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parent. Though the animals were never com- 
pletely intoxicated, they may be described as 
having been in a state of chronic alcoholism. 
Nine control matings of normal animals in the 
same group gave nine living litters consisting 
in all of seventeen vigorous individuals. Out 
of forty-two matings of alcoholized animals only 
seven young survived, and five of these were 
runts. In the paternal tests there were abor- 
tions, still-born litters and early deaths; the 
maternal test resulted much the same; when 
both parents were alcoholic, in most cases the 
matings resulted in no offspring, very early 
abortions, or still-born litters. 

“Here,” says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, “are data to be reckoned 
with. In pointing to a specific affinity for alco- 
hol for the developing nervous system these 
newer observations lead in the direction that 
has been indicated by statistical studies on de- 
fective human beings. They invest the records 
of degeneracy in relation to alcoholism with a 
new significance.” 
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C OMMUNITY health problems will receive un- 

wonted attention from public officials if the 
opinion of the city solicitor of Ottawa, Canada, 
that the municipality is financially liable to the 
people who suffered from typhoid during a re- 
cent epidemic, is upheld. Following the out- 
break the municipal council of Ottawa received 
several bills for medical attendance, etc., from 
persons who had been sick. These were present- 
ed on the ground that the city, because of in- 
sufficient protective measures, was responsible 
for a pollution of the water supply which gave 
rise to typhoid. The claims were referred to the 
city solicitor who rendered an opinion that the 
city was liable. Since this legal decision was 
given a large number of similar demands have 
been filed with the city clerk but up to the pres- 
ent time no definite action has been taken by the 
city nor has any legal action been brought against 
the municipality. 

If this novel doctrine of municipal responsi- 
bility after a’ test case is fought out in the Cana- 
dian courts should prevail, there will still be sev- 
eral serious obstacles in actual.practice to the 
successful prosecution of claims of this kind. In 
each instance the specific source of infection 
would have to be proven for often the claimant 
might have contracted the disease under condi- 
tions which the city could not control, or while 
traveling. It is often almost impossible accord- 
ing to medical authorities to ascertain the cause 
of a particular case as there are so many dif- 
ferent sources from which one may get the 
specific infection of typhoid fever. Despite 
these practical difficulties the monthly Bulletin 
of the Department of Health of Toronto is in- 
clined to welcome the possibility of municipal 
liability. “Tt would be a great thing for public 
health in Canada . for it would simply 
mean that hereafter money must not be consid- 
ered where human life is at stake, and that con- 
servation of life must always be considered 
above everything else.” 
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A MOUNTAIN CABIN 


IN KENTUCKY 
This is the type of dwelling in the region where the investigation of the United 


States Public Health Service showed that trachoma is a menacing danger. 


In the mountains of Kentucky live a people 
of the purest American ancestry. Stalwart, 
brave, unmixed with other blood, they are of 
the same mettle as were the pioneers who fol- 
lowed Boone to the virgin wilds beyond the 
ranges. Pocketed in the inaccessible mountains, 
the mighty train of American development has 
swept by them, leaving them sidetracked, for- 
gotten and neglected, in the hills of their adop- 
tion, an unknown people in the midst of a busy, 
careless nation. 

The poorer among them live for the most part 
in small log cabins, which are scattered sparsely 
through the mountain region. The families of 
these mountaineers number usually from ten to 
fifteen members. All eat, sleep and spend their 
home life together in the one room of the cabin. 
They use a common wash-basin, often a large 
stone with the surface hollowed out, just out- 
side the door. Hanging next to it is the large 
family towel which does duty for days in suc- 
cession. The cabins which have windows at 
all have only small ones. Ventilation is always 
bad, and all openings are scrupulously closed at 
night in the winter time. 

Close intermarriage, lack of even rudimentary 
sanitation, and monotonous, ill-suited diet result 
in the children being predisposed to tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases, and other ills. Ring-worm 
of the scalp, uncorrected defects of vision, ade- 
noids, enlarged tonsils, and hookworm infection 
are common obstacles that prove insurmountable 
for large numbers of the children. Their un- 
kempt and neglected condition is pitiable. Of 
mentally backward and defective persons there 
are many, although the typical mountaineer is 
intelligent and wide-awake even though illit- 
erate. 

The social and economic needs of these moun- 
taineers of Kentucky, Tennessee, Carolina and 
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Virginia are beginning io be recognized, but it 
has remained for Dr. John McMullen of the 
federal Public Health Service to call striking 
attention to a serious danger now menacing 
them. In a recent investigation Dr. McMullen 
found that trachoma is present to an alarming 
and unsuspected degree among the mountaineers 
and that the blindness and defective vision re- 
sulting from it are responsible for an incalcula- 
ble impairment of social, economic and _intel- 
lectual efficiency. 

Trachoma is a communicable disease of the 
eyelids which, if untreated, usually progresses 
to blindness, and practically always causes more 
or less interference with vision. Dr. McMullen 
examined about 4,000 persons, and found 500, or 
12% per cent, to have trachoma. [Irom 3 per 
cent to 18 per cent of the school children were 
affected. Most of the cases receive no treat- 
ment, and each case becomes a local focus of 
contagion. One of the important factors in the 
spread of the disease is the common family 
towel. It appears that the disease must be of 
long standing in these mountains, and that it 
is getting progressively worse. 

Trachoma is characterized by its chronic 
course, resistance to treatment and tendency to 
relapses and exacerbations. As a consequence, 
treatment must be long-continued and carried 
on with persistent, unremitting care. The pre- 
vention of the spread of the disease among the 
southern mountaineers must be furthered by a 
‘campaign of education in personal sanitation 
and hygiene. Dr. McMullen emphasizes _par- 
ticularly that the mountaineers must be shown 
the importance of sanitation, fresh air and clean 
homes. Stereopticon lectures in public buildings 
and schools, showing right and wrong meth- 
ods, would have a good influence. District vis- 
iting nurses and social workers can preach the 
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A GROUP OF TRACHOMA VICTIMS 


The attitudes of the people in this group are those naturally taken to protect 


and shade their eyes. 


gospel of sanitation in the individual home. All 
such social work must be carefully organized to 
include the entire affected territory. Especially 
in school children, cases of trachoma should be 
tsolated. Proper lighting and ventilation of 
schools must be combined with correction of 
refractive errors in the pupils and proper school 
instruction in personal hygiene. 

The actual care and cure of existing cases 
offers the greater problem. Public clinics ought 
to be established similar to the one now con- 
ducted by Dr. J. A. Stucky, under the auspices 
of the W. C. T. U. Settlement School at Hind- 
man, Ky. Movable field hospitals in connection 
with these clinics could afford surgical treat- 
ment to those cases requiring it. The work of 
the field hospitals should be supplemented by 
district visiting nurses, and the same territory 
should be covered periodically. Great patience 
and long-continued effort as well as considerable 
money will be needed to eradicate trachoma 
from these mountains. But the task can be ac- 
complished with persistence and enthusiasm. 

Trachoma has been found most destructive 
among the American Indians, particularly 
among those living on reservations. In some of 
the reservations in the Southwest trachoma is 
found in from 65 to 95 per cent of the Indians. 
Over 6,000 Indians were treated in 1911 for 
trachoma, and at the trachoma hospital of the 
Indian Service at Phoenix, Ariz., over 800 were 
operated upon and treated. 

Dr. M. H. Foster, in a report to the secretary 
of the treasury on January 23, 1912, stated that 
of 1,364 Alaskan natives examined by him, 15 
per cent had some eye trouble, and 7.2 per cent 
from all parts of Alaska suffered from tra- 
choma. In some sections of the southwestern 
portion of Alaska the disease was present in 25 
per cent of the native population. Dr. Foster 
urged the great need of a government home for 
blind natives in Alaska, and the provision of 
some trade or occupation to relieve their present 
pitiful condition. 
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In the fiscal year 1911, 
2,504 cases of trachoma were 
certified in immigrants. In 
the fiscal year 1912, 718 
cases were certified at Ellis 
Island alone. Considering 
the pitiful results in the vic- 
tims of the disease, the ser- 
ious extent to which it is 
already prevalent in the 
country, and its economic 
and social menace, it is 
doubly important to prevent 
the entrance of new cases 
and new foci of contagion. 

Trachoma has been shown 
to be a public health problem. 
of national concern, and 
prompt, persistent and ener- 
getic measures must be un- 
dertaken both by local, state 
and national health officers 
to prevent its further spread 
and to eradicate it where already present. 


COLD STORAGE FOOD 


Newspaper tirades and hastily compiled mag- 
azine articles have led the public to believe that 
cold storage is a device for cornering the mar- 
ket, for making fresh food dear when normally 
it would be cheap, and for hoodwinking the con- 
sumer into buying old and deteriorated farm 
products under the impression that they are 
fresh. Strong as is this prejudice, it must be 
admitted that most people really do not know 
just what cold storage is or what it should be. 
Certainly the public is not ready to go back to 
the days before refrigeration and be content 
with the restricted winter diet of the last gen- 
eration. 

The American Public Health Association has 
helped to clear the confusion on this matter by 
a conference on the subject. The conclusions 
drawn by those who took part seemed unanimous 
that cold storage is unequivocally a_ blessing, 
but that it needs regulation. This must be 
directed, not so much to the storage plant, which 
usually represents a triumph of engineering 
skill, but to the selection of the food which is 
to be stored. As Professor Winslow says, pub- 
lic health suffered in the pre-storage days be- 
cause of the difficulty of providing a proper 
variety of food during all seasons. Cold stor- 
age food may be bad, but that means that it 
was bad when it went into storage. 

“I believe that instead of taking so much 
pains about what comes out of cold storage,” 
says Professor Winslow, “the proper place for 
health men to operate is on the placing of 
things in cold storage.’ If we could keep out 
of the warehouses that food which is just on 
the edge of spoiling and is put there only to 
save it for a little time, we should make a great 
gain.” 

_ The same fact is insisted on by H. D. Pease 
in his paper on the storage of fish and mollusks. 
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It is the treatment of the fish before refrigera- 
tion that determines whether or not the stored 
product will be fit to eat. 

As to the time element, Professor Winslow be- 
lieves it is comparatively unimportant and that 
attempts to place a limit by law of three months, 
six months or nine months are futile. 

“They may be of consequence to the public 
purse, but nature limits these things, and 
the proper basis should be seasonal periodicity. 


A year is the natural and should be the legal - 


limit in climates like ours, because then the next 
crop comes into competition with the old crop, 
and if any limit is needed,—which I do not be- 
lieve,—then it would be natural and proper to 
have it the limit nature has set to production. 
I do not believe that any limit is necessary, and 
my reason is this, that the accumulation of the 
charges for storage, interest, taxes and all those 
things, will, in 999 cases out of 1,000, oblige the 


packer of foods in cold storage to get rid of. 


them, even at a great loss, before the next sea- 
son’s crop comes in.” 


The physics of refrigeration described by P. 
H. Bryce evidently presents a problem of great 
difficulty to the sanitary engineer. It involves 
not only the maintenance of a proper tempera- 
ture, but a system of ventilation which will ab- 
stract humidity from the incoming air when the 
humidity outside is great, lest the dampness fa- 
vor germ growth. The ventilating system must 
also add humidity when the incoming air is too 
dry, lest the food dry up, and secure the circu- 
lation of air around the whole surface of the 
stored food, for if two surfaces touch each 
other and exclude the air the food may spoil. 

The flood of ill-designed, crudely drawn bills 
presented to legislatures in the different states 
on the subject of cold storage is criticised in 
an article by H. E. Barnard. The passage of 
many of these bills would have meant the de- 
struction of the cold storage industry in that 
state, yet the importance of cold storage is 
recognized increasingly every day. The Cana- 
dian government has adopted the policy of sub- 
sidizing the construction of refrigerating ware- 
houses. A committee appointed by the French 
government to study the increase in the price 
of foodstuffs in that country has reported that 
an important factor in food prices is the lack of 
facilities for cold storage in France. 

Mr. Barnard was chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Food Of- 
ficials in 1911 to draft a model cold storage 
bill, and he summarizes as follows the provi- 
sions of such a bill: 


“The committee defines cold storage as a 
warehouse for the holding of food products at 
or below a temperature of 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It assumes that the states have already at 
hand machinery for the sanitary control of 
food-producing establishments, and it. provides 
that the operators of cold storage warehouses 
shall obtain a license from the State Board of 
Health for conducting the business after a sani- 
tary inspection has shown the warehouse to be 
in satisfactory condition. The bill provides 
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Roll on, thou stiff and dark old towel- 
roll, 
A hundred hands are wiped on 
thee each day; 
Thou leavest mystic records, like a 
scroll, 
And finger prints off all who pass 
thy way. 
And where be those who saidst thou 
should not stay? 
They pass, but thou rollest thy 
length wmense. 


—Judge. 


that a complete record shall be kept of all goods 
entering storage and that a quarterly report of 
such facts shall be presented to the State Board 
of Health. ‘ 

“It is believed that such reports will prevent 
the cornering of the food supply. It provides 
that no article of food shall be placed in storage 
if not sound and in good condition, or unless 
it has been prepared in accordance with the 
Pure Food and Sanitary Food Laws. 

“The committee is unanimous in its belief that 
cold storage legislation should not antedate pure 
food and sanitary food legislation, but rather 
should follow and supplement it. 

“When food is placed in storage the date of 
entry is plainly marked on the container, and 
when removed it is again marked. No goods 
shall be held in cold storage for a longer pe- 
riod than twelve calendar months, except under 
certain conditions referable to the State Board 
of Health. It provides that goods which have 
been in storage must be labeled ‘Cold Stored’ in 
such manner that the consumer knows when he 
purchases his eggs, for instance, that they are 
storage eggs. It provides that the State Board 
of Health may make all necessary rules and 
regulations to secure a proper enforcement of 
the law. 

“As an evidence of the honest desire of cold 
storage operators for reasonable legislation, it 
is worthy of note that the preliminary draft of 
this bill, except in certain minor points, is ac- 
ceptable to the cold storage interests.” 


JOTTINGS 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BELL COMPANIES 


In connection with the pension plan of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Western Electric Company, a system of medical 
supervision and preventive sanitation is to be 
gradually established. The purpose is to pre- 
serve the health of the employes. Dr. Alvah H. 
Doty, former health officer of the port of New 
York, has been employed as medical director of 
the Employes’ Benefit Fund Committee. In an- 
nouncing the appointment of Dr. Doty, Presi- 
dent T. N. Vail of the telephone company said: 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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Providence seems to be waiting with innumer- 
able suffering children on one side and an abun- 
dance of willing and competent teachers on the 
other—waiting only for the old-fashioned school 
teacher to open the door of his prejudice and in- 
experience to let the social and industrial forces 
that have built up this country share in a com- 
mon-sense direction and control of our chaotic 
educational situation. Such a control has been 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the educators 
and people of Wisconsin. When will the rest of 
the country wake up and act? The way is clear 
and simple. 


A Perfect School in a Month 


In any progressive, up-to-date community a 
substantially perfect industrial school for chil- 
dren of fourteen to sixteen years of age can be 
started in from four to twelve weeks. What is 
more, it can secure superior teachers who will 
incidentally exert a reflex influence upon our 
present out-of-touch, out-of-date school workers 
to the untold betterment of the present common 
schools. 

There is nothing of speculation in this state- 
ment. It is a statement of simple fact demon- 
strated in most, if not all, the places where it 
has been tried. Such a school was started at 
Racine, Wis., a year ago on about forty-eight 
hours’ notice from the state authorities, ana on 
four weeks of preparation by the local authori- 
ties. Twenty-five such schools were started in 
other places in Wisconsin last September. In 
Sheboygan, for instance, a bright, prosperous 
industrial community of 40,000 people, the 
class in woodworking is taught by a splendid 
German of middle age with heart as young as 
the children’s. He was an apprentice in Ger- 
many, then a journeyman, and then, in this 
country, journeyman, foreman and _ employer, 
successively. No seventy dollar a month com- 
mon-school teacher has a tithe of that man’s 
experience and ability as an instructor. 

At the end of six weeks there were 350 chil- 
dren, fourteen to sixteen years old, from the 
industries in this school, with 100 more on the 
waiting list, and estimated still 150 more to 
come in when the authorities fully enforce the 
law as they must. 


Teachers in Abundance 


Industrial education must begin with the mil- 
lions of industrially inclined children fourteen 
years of age. The buildings are ready in our 
present school plants, adequate with little or no 
extension, and there are so many more teachers 
than are needed as to make this question neg- 
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ligible. I have given the experience of She- 
boygan and Superior, industrial towns without 
college or other so-called superior sources of 
supply. Racine is the same sort of town; she 
started with a teacher of woodworking, profes- 
sionally trained. He soon left for a higher 
salary. In the emergency the foreman of the 
pattern room in one of the big factories took 
his place and was found to be one of the best 
teachers on the force. He discovered, too, that 
the professionally trained teacher had made no 
allowance in his pattern work for the shrinkage 
in the metal, and had been making patterns that 
would not “draw” out of the sand. 

Says the superintendent at West Allis: “We 
are especially fortunate here in getting men 
teachers from the shops who have had college 
training. In the West Allis shops we find col- 
lege men from the best technical schools of the 
country who are serving as apprentices. Our 
nearness to Milwaukee enables us to get women, 
too.” Says Mr. McIver of Oshkosh: “We have 
no difficulty in getting teachers for our car- 
pentry, etc., or for the girls’ work in sewing, 
etc. I find that men who have had actual shop 
experience in commercial work, together with 
some school training, are the most desirable.” 

The charge that there is lack of teachers 
can only be made by those who are quite un- 
informed, more especially by teachers and pub- 
lic educators themselves. This is because they 
turn their backs upon the real source of sup- 
ply and look to normal schools and to teachers 
of their own sort for instructors in vocational 
education. Germany and other countries that 
have successful vocational training do not ad- 
mit such instructors. They require that voca- 
tional instructors shall have spent a consider- 
able period, usually three years, in actual em- 
ployment in the industries. 

If those who are responsible for this new 
phase of education in this country will look to 
the industries for men to teach the vocations, as 
they would look to the law for men to teach 
law or to dentists for teachers of dentistry, and 
theologians for theology, they will find more 
efficient teachers than they need. 


Wisconsin's Demonstration 


By the Wisconsin law the local industrial 
schools are in the control of a committee con- 
sisting of two employers, two employes and the 
city superintendent. This union of the social 
forces most interested becomes a new social 
leaven and is directly responsible for splendid 
results. It cannot be said which is happiest and 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


[For years public education in the United States has been criticized as being too 
aloof from life. Manufacturers and social workers, progressive educators and cven 
unlettcred parents (in their own way) have been as one in fecling that precious years, 
to a greater or less degrce, are being wasted. To dislodge academic inertia and to 
preach that these years should be ones of real preparation for life and labor is the 
common program of the growing movements in the field of vocational education. 

When it comes to the method by which this end is to be obtained there is diver- 
gence. Oneisto give boys and girls who have reached fourteen the practical voca- 
tional training calculated to help them to become efficient producers. 

Mr. Miles, who recently retired from the presidency of the Racine-Sattley Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, makers of implements and vehicles, is an ardent promoter of this 
method. He has brought the manufacturers of the country, in their national asso- 
ciation, to his way of thinking and he was instrumental in instituting the vocational 
schools in Wisconsin. He conceives them as a means for turning out a working 
citizenship that will more than match Germany’s and that will conserve the country’s 


greatest waste (beside which all others are insignificant) i. e., human capacity. Mr. 
Miles believes, moreover, that the development of vocational education should be sep- 
erate from the present school control, and that the shaping of the new schooling 
should be entrusted to the experience and vision of men actually engaged in the world’s 


work. Massachusetts started out with a separate industrial board; and now both 
industrial and elementary schools have been brought under the same supervisory agency. 

There are those, on the other hand, who fear that pressing industrial needs may, 
if unchecked, skew elementary education as far in one direction as the commercial 
demands of a generation ago skewed it in another. Their program is to reorganize 
the present structure of elementary education rather than create a new wing. By 
introducing manual, industrial and social activities into the existing curriculum, they 
believe that children may be given a broader and more permanent cultural and voca- 
tional foothold. 

This presentation of Wisconsin’s experience by one of the men who has thrown 
himself into it is of wide interest at the present moment, as the subject of industrial 
education is to the fore this winter in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and other states 


whose legislatures are in session—Ed.] 


most devoted to the work, the employes, the 
parents, the employers, the school teachers or 
the pupils. 

The following word comes from the city su- 
perintendent of Superior: 


“My experience with the work thus far 
in Superior has been exceedingly encour- 
aging. The quality of young men who are 
seeking help in the industrial school leads 
me to believe that many young men will be 
far more serviceable to their community, 
and will be helped much personally by the 
opportunities they have in the industrial, 
school. 

“Our day continuation school is not only 
interesting boys and girls who never were 
much interested in the regular day schools, 
but it relieves the regular day schools of 
problems which were a constant source of 
annoyance, and problems which they could 
not personally solve, and leaving them free 
to expend their energies on others who are 
being benefited by their efforts. There is 
hearty co-operation on the part of everybody 
concerned, and at present every permit pupil 
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in the city that comes under the law is at- 
tending the continuation school regularly.” 


The influence of this sort of work, the effects 
of the wonders to be accomplished by approach- 
ing the mind through the motor activities, the 
creative desires and everyday interests of the 
young people will almost revolutionize the prac- 
tice of the common school teachers, as they 
themselves now declare. 


Where Shall the Control Be? 


Be it known in particular that the views here 
expressed concerning the necessity of separate 
and practical boards of control are not pri- 
marily the business man’s views, though he is 
wholly devoted to them, They are primarily 
the views of the most enlightened of our edu- 
cators, the Wisconsin law being written and ad- 
vanced by her foremost educators, and accepted. 
devotedly, intelligently and determinedly by all 
her people upon the initiative and suggestion 
of these educators. 

Back of these educators and their findings lies 
the experience of all the foremost industrial na- 
tions of the world, who, by sore experience, 
found a teachers’ control in the end impossible 
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and unendurable; and the joint control humanly 
perfect. : 

The teachers who wish to keep in their own 
hands this control are either selfish at the great 
expense of the child life of the nation or are 
uninformed. Sherwin Cody of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the permanent committee on commercial 
studies of the National Education Association, 
says of the proposed law in Illinois that at bot- 
tom this is the question, “Will the educators ac- 
cept 49 per cent of the control, and give the 
business men 51 per cent, or will they insist on 
having 51 per cent or nothing?” 

If any state or community expects to play 
with this question by leaving attendance at vo- 
cational schools optional, its effort is too incon- 
siderable for attention. Vocational education 
is not a boon, nor a privilege. On the part of 
the child it is a birthright; upon the state it is 
an essential, inescapable obligation. We are 
trying now to live “half slave and half free,” 
half educated and half uneducated. The difh- 
culties in so doing are everywhere apparent. 

Surely no student of our social life can believe 
that the working people and the captains of 
industry will yield a point that vitally affects 
millions of our people, except as they be as- 
sured in-advance that the schools will take the 
life of the day as it is, and fit the children 
thereto. In this matter of assurance is the 
crux of the question, and that assurance comes 
through the appointment of special state and 
local boards, consisting substantially, as in Wis- 
consin, of equal numbers of employers, em- 
ployes and educators. 

You cannot “fool all the people’ for long, 
nor often. As a leader in the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education says: 
“We educators have fooled the public twice, 
once with mechanical drawing, and then with 
manual training, making both remote, unrelated, 
of very little practical value. Shall we try to 
fool the people a third time? If we do there'll 
be worlds of school teachers looking for jobs.” 

In Illinois, Indiana and some other states the 
school teachers insist on keeping the control. 
In so doing they would only fulfill the predic- 
tion of C. A. Prosser, substantially this: “It 
seems, in some quarters, that we shall begin 
wrong, and cut and fit as Germany did for fif- 
teen years before we get right.” 


Connecticut and a Single Board 


It has been said that insistence upon separate 
boards of control befogs the real issue, which is 
only a matter of the quality of instruction to 
be given, and that, for instance, Connecticut is 
doing well with a single board of control. It 
might similarly be said that it makes no differ- 
ence what sort of a board of directors a cor- 
poration has, if only its executive officers are 
right. What assurance is there that the ex- 
ecutive officers will be right, unless the directors 
are such as know how to choose the executive 
officers, and require right procedure from them? 
The present Connecticut board consists of four 
manufacturers, two lawyers and one educator. 
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We might well be satisfied with so practical a 
board. It is like giving to the friends of voca- 
tional education their own sort of board, and 
then abolishing the other board, the old-time 
board as it exists in some of the states, and giv- 
ing to the vocational board all the schools of 
the state. 

Connecticut, however, is doing little more than 
experimental work in vocational education, 
spending what might be called a large sum of 
money in two cities only, Bridgeport and New 
Britain. When she gives vocational education 
to every child that needs it, to newsboys, cash 
girls and all, she will find that it is all that a 
specially selected state board, assisted by spe- 
cial boards in each locality, can do to institute 
and develop fully the new system. She will 


find it worth while to profit by the experience 


of five European nations, infinitely ahead of us 
in this respect. 

Indiana has a state board of professional edu- 
cators. In negotiations for legislation for voca- 
tional schools this board absolutely refused to 
admit to its membership any laymen. Then it 
conceded two, and at last.three or four out of 
eleven, and also “advisory” committees in the 
localities. 

Illinois and about two-thirds of all the states 
have no state boards, but, instead, state superin- 
tendents elected by the people—‘“the essential 
quality in the superintendent being that he is a 
‘vote getter.’” The state superintendent in IIli- 
nois is a professional autocrat, desirous, appar- 
ently, of perpetuating himself. He has proposed 
and advocated only bills so perpetuating himself 
and his powers. The last bill I have seen having 
his support provides for a state board of edu- 
cation of which the state superintendent shall 
be chairman, and which would “give him ad- 
vice and suggestion.” How is that for a sub- 
stitute for the real thing? 


Cultural Values 


It is here that the school teachers’ propaganda 
is weakest. Culture is what you do not get in 
our common schools. It is what the children in 
Wisconsin’s industrial schools get all the time, 
and through every pore: love of work, industry, 
concentration, accuracy, appreciation of ordered 
processes, fellowship in service, instant and con- 
stant appreciation of cause and effect—all these 
and other things added to courses in hygiene, 
citizenship, rights and obligations, ete. 

Culture is the training of the mind and body 
Too long has it been made a matter of the 
closet and failed of real development in the 
great body of our people. 

The immigrant population hunger for this 
schooling. The first man I saw in the evening 
class was from a German University, and better 
looking than those of us who were inspecting 
the school. Whatever may be said of immigra- 
tion, this must be granted—if we receive the 
immigrant, get, as I believe, great value in his 
service, and give him the franchise, we must 
educate him in the principles that underlie our 
institutions and in our language. In some places 
restriction is temporarily put upon the number 
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of immigrants; otherwise, the schools would be 
overwhelmed. 


A False Perspective 


We judge a tree by its fruit. And all too 
often by the fruit that comes to market. We 
don’t look under the tree at the windfalls, the 
corrupted and lost. 

Those who see the splendid school buildings, 
good looking teachers, vast expense, and the few 
children who graduate and judge by this are 
pretty content. 

See the truth. Note that half of all the fruit 
of our tree of public education is windfall in 
the sixth grade, and only one-twentieth ripens 
from the elementary school, and one-thirtieth 
from the high, and you get an entirely new con- 
ception. The waste, waste, waste! We simply 
don’t educate, and can’t be complacent with 
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either those who would perpetuate the present 
control, or methods. 


The Cost 

The yearly expense is less than half that of the 
ordinary elementary school per pupil, running 
from $7 to possibly $20, rarely, perhaps $30. 
There are today about 5,000 children in the con- 
tinuation day industrial schools, and as many 
adults in the evening and day schools. 

The difference between murder and neglect is 
only one of degree. Other cities can let their 
children suffer another twelve months, when 
they must yield to the Wisconsin demonstra- 
tion. Can they not be moved to quicker ac- 
tion? Each twelve months is of vital conse- 
quence to 10,000,000 children, or more, and yet 
our school teachers prate and few dare to stand 
for the truth and complete justice and for ac- 
tion that is fully intelligent. 


DESTIN G-THE ERFICIENCY- OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Suppose you could make a dozen of your per- 
sonal friends peer into a magic looking glass. 
Suppose each one could see in it just how he 
compares with the others in general calibre and 
usefulness. Wouldn’t you be doing your level 
best to start self-improvement all around the 
circle? 

Something like this has been done for forty- 
eight states with respect to their provision for 
public education, which is a pretty good test 
of their interest in the citizenship of the future. 
The looking glass in this case is a little book 
of facts put out by the Division of Education 


of the Russell Sage Foundation, of which Leon- 
ard P. Ayres is director. It shows that if ten 
special tests of educational efficiency be applied 
to the different states, Washington takes first 
rank as a wise parent of childhood. Massachu- 
setts is second, while South Carolina and Ala- 
bama bring up the foot of the list. The stand- 
ing of all, and the tests applied, are shown in 
an accompanying diagram. While these tests 
were arbitrarily chosen, they are thought to 
be the ten most important features in estimating 
the service rendered by a given system of public 
schools. 
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Amount expended for schools for each $100 of wealth 


(estimated total valuation of all real and 


personal property) in each state in 1910. 
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Now, a looking glass is useful only when it 
reflects, and it reflects only when you look into 
it. So the only way to make this pamphlet use- 
ful was to induce each state to see its own image 
in it. Therefore, 6,027 copies were sent to 6,027 
members of state legislatures in about forty 
states whose law-makers are in session this win- 
ter. The governor of each state and each state 
superintendent of schools received a _ copy. 
Seven hundred and seventy city superintendents 
and 154 principals of normal schools found them 
in their mail, and in addition fifty-eight college 
departments of education were presented with 
copies. 

This fairly took care of those immediately 
responsible for the conditions which the pamph- 
let described. But sometimes such people don’t 
live up to their responsibility. So it became nec- 
essary to get the facts before the people of each 
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state. Five hundred and seventy newspapers 
and magazines were selected and to each was 
sent a copy of the pamphlet together with a 
press story. Four weeks later, while the clip- 
pings were still coming in, 418 papers had been 
heard from and the clippings averaged over a 
column to a paper. Many gave whole pages to 
the story, printing interviews with local school 
men as to its significance. These 418 papers 
reached a circulation of 10,818,978. No other 
study made by the foundation ever received 
such extensive publicity. 

Legislators, school men and newspapers did 
not exhaust the range of those who wanted 
copies. Orders for various quantities at fifteen 
cents each began to come in from all sorts 
of sources. An official of the United States 
Brewers’ Association wrote for fifty copies. 
A fire insurance exchange wanted several. 
The vice-president of the 
Chicago City. Railway Com- 
pany telegraphed twice to 
have copies hurried to 
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tutor of the Russian Crown 
Prince went personally to 
the office to secure a copy. 
And a Chinese student in one 
of our universities ordered 
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a copy to take back to China 
with him. 

Much of this interest may 
be explained on the score of 
timeliness. Hundreds _ of 
fresh, enthusiastic law-mak- 
ers are entering this winter 
on their first experiences as 
representatives of the peo- 
ple. “Many of these,” ex- 
plained Mr. Ayres, “are go- 
ing to their state capitols fill- 
ed with the ambition to pass 
progressive legislation. In 
this frame of mind, almost 
their first thought is ‘what 
can be done to better the 
schools??’ The forty legis- 
latures convening this year 
consider annually 1,000 bills 
on educational questions and 
enact 200 of them into law. 
So the time was ripe for 
making known the salient 
facts about school conditions 
in all the states.” 

But not all the interest ap- 
parently can be explained on 
that ground. Much of it is 
probably to be regarded as 
evidence of an increased be- 
lief, in this country and else- 
where, in the obligation of 
the state to lay sure the 
foundations of future citi- 
zenship. 
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10. Colorado. _... 
11. New Jersey —..... 
12. Indiana... .....-... 


13. Montana : 
14. Pennsylvania 
15. Vermont... 


INVESTMENT IN SCHOOL PLANT 


1. Massachusetts — $$$$$S$$$$FSH$SSS$SSEFS$SSSS$SSSS$SSSSS$S$SSSS$SSS$SS$$S$S$SSSSS$$S$S$SSSS$S$S$$S$SS$$$SSS$S$SS$$$SSS$$SSSS$S$SSSS$$SS$—1IS. 
2. New York. . SSLSSSS$S$$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSSSISSSS$SSSSSS$SS$$$SS$F$S$FS$S$$SSFS$SSS$S$S$S$S$S$$SS$$$S$S$SS$SS$$$F$SSS$$$$$$$S$$S$$SSFSSS—1 IL 

3. California SSSFSSSS$SSSSSS$SSSSSSSSSFSFSFSSSS$SSSFFSSSSS$SFSSS$$$$$S$$$S$SSSS$SFSFS$S$SS$$S$S$S$I$$$$$$— BP 

4. Connecticut - S$ES$FS$$S$SS$SSSS$S$ISSSSS$SFS$IFSSS$$SS$$S$$SS$SS$$$SSS$S$$$S$SS$F$S$S$S$S$S$S$SS$$SSS$$S$$S$$F—8I 

5. Rhode Island SSS$$SS$$SS$SSSSS$SS$SSSSSFSSSSS$SS$SSSSSS$S$$SS$$S$S$$S$$SS$SSS$S$$$$S$$$$S$$$$—7B 

6. Washington - S$$$S$FSSSS$$SSSSSSSSS$SS$ISSSSF$$SSS$S$$SSF$$SS$$S$SI$$S$$S$SS$SSI$S$$S$$$$$$$$—76 

7. Illinois - . SSS$SS$SHSSSS$S$$SS$SSS$SSS$SSFS$S$$SS$SS$$SS$SS$SFSSS$SS$$S$$S$$S$$S$$$S$$$$$$$—72Z 

8. New Hampshire .$$$$$$$$S$$$$$$S$$S$SS$SSS$SSS$SS$$$$S$S$S$SS$$$SS$$S$$S$$SS$SS$S$SSS$$$$S$—7O 

9. Ohio ... . + S$S$S$FSS$SSSSSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$$SS$SSS$$S$S$S$$$$$$$$S—69 


- S$$S$$SSSFSSSSS$SS$SS$SSSSS$FSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSS$S$$$$$SS$SS$$$$$$—EB 
SSSSSSSHSFSSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSS$$FSSSSFSSSSSS$$S$SFSF$S$SSS$$S$S$$S$$$$S—ES 
SSFSH$S$S$FS$SIS$S$SSSSSSF$SSSFS$SF$SSSSSSSFSSFSIS$$$S$$I$$$S—58 


- S$$$$$SS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$S$$SSSS$$SSSS$$S$$S$$—5B 
SSSSSS$SSSFSSSSSSSSFSSFSSS$SSS$SSSSSSSSSS$SSS$SSE$SSS$S$$S$$$—5E 
« S$S$F$SS$$S$SSS$SS$SSSSSSSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$$SSS$S$$—55 


copied the phrase. Neigh- 
boring commonwealths 
proceeded to poke unlimited fun at 


16. Utah . . ... . $$$$$$S$$$$$$$$$$$$$53$$$5$$$$$$$$5$$$55$$SS5$$$9$5$$$—53 : ‘ 

1a: Grogan”. aggasunnsesssessnscunsssesssssazansaseesseeeenas a fa Tbigiletteies Menace Ieee eons 
- Oregon. . cae ra o 2 

19. Idaho _ _ ... .$$$$$$$$$$$SS$$S$S$$$SSS$SSS$$SSS$$S$S$SS$$SSS$SSS$$$—52 OE BOM aS vebraska, leader, an 

20. North Dakota — $$$$$$$$$$S$S$$S$SS$SS$$$$$$S$$$S$SS$SSSSSSSSSS$SSSS—5O automobiles, 25th in school work.” A 


21. Nebraska... 
22. Minnesota . 


23, Iowa ..... « - S$$F$FSSH$SSFS$S$SSSSS$SSSSSSSSSSFSSSS$$H$SSSSS$S$—48 
24. Maine......... . S$$FFFFS$$$FSSSS$SFSSS$SSSSSFSSSS$$FS$S$S$$S$$$$$—AE 
25. New Mexico . . .. $$$$$$$$$$S$SS$$$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SFSSSSS$SSSS$S—AE 
26. Nevada....... — $$$$$$S$$FFS$SSSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSS$SS—44 

27. Wisconsin. SSS$$$S$FSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSSSSSSS$$S$SHS$S$S—44 

28. Arizona... S$S$SS$F$$$SFSSSS$SSS$SSSS$$SSSSSSSH$$SS$S$$$—43 

29. Kansas... ...... $$$$$$$$$$SSSHSFS$SSSSSS$SSSSSS$SSSS$S$$SS$FS—42 

30. Missouri....,. S$SFSFS$$$SSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SS$$SS$$SSS$SSSS—41 


31. Wyoming SS$SS$S$$$$SSFS$SSSSSS$$SSS$FSS$SF$S$S$SSH—A1 


32. South Dakota $$S$SH$$S$$$F$FS$$FSS$$S$SSSSSF$SSS$$$S$$$$S—4O 
33. Delaware..... » $$$$$$$$$$SS$$$S$SSSS$$S$H$$$$$$$$—32 
34. West Virginia .. $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$S$$$S$$$$$—27 

35. Oklahoma ..... $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$SS$S$$$S$$—2E 

36. Texas. .... .-.... . $$$$$$$$$$$S$$$S$S$SS—18 

37. Florida... . « $$$$$$$$$S$$SS$$S—15 

38. Kentucky. .  $$$$$$$$$$$SS$$—15 

39. Maryland ..... $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$—15 

40. Louisiana...... $$$$$$$$5$$$$$S—14 

41. Tennessee...... S$$$$$S$$$$SSS$S$—14 

42. Virginia.... -... $$$$$$$$$$$$$$—14 

43. Arkansas......., $$$S$$$$SSS$SS—1 

44, Alabama...... $$$$$$$$$$$$$—13 

4. Georgia........ $$$S$$$$$$$$S—11 

46. North Carolina . $$$$$$$$ 

47. South Carolina $$$$$$—6 

48. Mississippi... . $$$$ 


_ Average value of school property (sites, buildings, 
equipment, etc.) per child of school age in 1910. 


The unequivocal comparison of one state with 
another proved a delight to the newspaper man’s 
heart. Politicians and interested persons in 
nearly every state habitually delude the people 
with the assurance that their state leads the 
nation in the wisdom and bounty of its provi- 
sion for education. Doubtless many persons sin- 
cerely believed that such was the case. Now 
came a rude shock. An Iowa editor, whose state 
ranked twenty-first, asked in a headline, “Is Our 
Boast Busted?” and papers in a dozen states 
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WIERE CHILDREN WAVE TO GO ‘TO SCMOOU 


States where school attendance is compulsory 
througheut state in outline, those where it is com- 
pulsory in part of state in diagonal, and those where 
it is nuwhere compulsory in solid black. 
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. . - S$$S$HSSS$FSSFSSS$SSSSSSSSS$SS$SFS$SSFSSSSSSSSSS$S$$S—49 
» S$$$$F$$$$$FSF$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$$S$$S$$—4B 


Kansas paper headed a story with 
the pregnant caption: ‘“Missouri’s 
Explanation.” 
So far as the clipping service reveals, the 
South gave a greater proportionate publication 
to the facts than any other section of the coun- 
try. Virginia and Wisconsin, the former stand- 
ing forty-first, the latter twenty-eighth, seemed 
to sustain the rudest shocks to their pride. 
Some of the striking facts brought out by the 
study are these: 


As a nation, the United States has a 
shorter school day, a shorter school week, 
and a shorter school year than any other 
highly civilized country in the world. 

In nearly a quarter of the states the ef- 
fective school year is less than three 
months. 

Our expenditures for public education 
have more than doubled in the past ten 
years. Today the United States spends 
nearly half a billion dollars a year on its 
public schools. The expenditure per child 
of school age ranges all the way from $3 in 
South Carolina to $32 in Washington. 

In Mississippi the average investment per 
child in school buildings and property is 
$4.00, while in Massachusetts it is nearly 29 
times as much, or $115. 
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WOERE TITERE IS NO MEDICAL INSPECTION 


States having mandatory laws In outline, those hav- 
ing permissive laws in diagonal, and thuse having no 
laws in solid black. 
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As a nation, we allow our public schools 
to burn down at the rate of more than one 
for every school day in the year. 

The per cent of attendance ranges from 
about 60 in Maryland and Mississippi to 
more than 80 in Oregon and Massachusetts. 

In North Carolina, New Mexico, Arkan- 
sas and Alabama the attendance period is 
so short that the average pupil would need 
about 22 years to complete an elementary 
course of eight years of nine full school 
months each. If he were compelled to live 
up to this standard; he might enter school 
at the age of five and not get his eighth 
grade certificate until he was 27. 

In eighteen of the forty-eight states the 
average annual wage of public school 
teachers amounts to less than one dollar a 
day. In just five states is it more than two 
dollars a day. The highest average salary 
paid in the United States is $918, in Cali- 
fornia, and the lowest is $200, in North 
Carolina. 

According to this study, the average an- 
nual wage of carpenters in the United 
States is about $802, of coal miners $600, of 
factory workers $550, of common laborers 
$513, and of teachers $485. 

Throughout the southern states thousands 
of rural teachers earn less than $150 a year. 
In one New England state hundreds of 
teachers earn less than six dollars per 
week. In one county in a Central Atlantic 
state the average for all teachers is $129 
per year. One southern state rents its con- 
victs to contractors at a little more than 
$400 per year, while it pays its public school 
teachers slightly over $300. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN NEW YORK 


For the purpose of “studying the field and 
furthering the work of vocational guidance,” 
the Vocational Guidance Association of New 
York has just been formed. This is the out- 
growth of suggestions made at the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Vocational Guidance, re- 
ported in THE Survey of November 23, 1912. 

Among the teachers, social workers, business 
and professional men present at that meeting 
there was general acceptance of certain funda- 
mental facts in regard to children who leave 
school at an early age to go to work. It was 
regarded as having been quite proved that they 
leave with little or no training which fits them 
to enter industry auspiciously; that, therefore, 
most of them spend a great part of the next 
year or two shifting from one line of work 
to another, without aim and without advantage 
to themselves; and, finally, that not more than 
a quarter of these children are driven into wage- 
. earning occupations through economic necessity 
within their homes. The majority of them, it 
was believed, could be induced to take advan- 
‘tage of further education if such education 
could be made to appear to them to bear a real 
relation to their future life. 


pH E SUR iY: 


With these facts as a basis it was pointed out 
that there are two ways of attacking the prob- 
lem. One is by finding the best jobs available 
for boys and girls of fourteen as they leave 
school. The other is by doing three things: 
studying the needs and opportunities of industry, 
and making these known to the children; chang- 
ing the school curriculum so that it will more 
adequately fit for life; and discovering the vo- 
cational aptitudes of the children who leave. 

The new association extends its scope to all 
of these methods. Its active work is to be car- 
ried on by the five following committees, though 
others may be added from time to time. 


Committee on Study of Occupations; 
chairman, Alice P. Barrows, Vocational Ed- 
ucation Survey. 


Committee on Opportunities for. Voca- 
tional Training; chairman, Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, Hebrew Educational Society, Brook- 
lyn. 

Committee on Giving Vocational Informa- 
tion to Children; chairman, Henrietta Rod- 
man, Wadleigh High School. 

Committee on Vocational Analysis; chair- 
man, James E. Lough, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Committee on Placement; chairman, Eli 
W. Weaver, Boys High School, Brooklyn. 
Placement of Boys, Gilbert J. Raynor, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn. Placement 
of girls, Mrs. P. J. O’Connell, Alliance Em- 
ployment Bureau. 


It is contemplated that every person desiring 
to do active research or field work in vocational 
guidance shall attach himself to one of these 
committees. It is intended also to bring the 
association “into active touch with the world 
of affairs through an advisory board, consisting 
of representative employers, workers, and ex- 
perts in various fields.” 

The officers are as follows: president, Fred- 
erick G. Bonser, Teachers College; first vice 
president, Edward L. Stevens, associate super- 
intendent of schools; second vice president, Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, College of the City of New 
York; secretary, Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn; treasurer, Rob- 


ert J. Leonard, secondary schools of Teachers 
College. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN WASHINGTON 


A bill providing for vocational continuation 
schools has been introduced in the Washington 
legislature. It provides for compulsory continu- 


_ation schooling for six hours weekly, three 


years for boys and two years for girls, after 
the age of fifteen. The plan is somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Cooley proposal in Illinois, but differs 
in empowering the local school board to appoint 
the board to have charge of vocational training. 
In this and other respects it resembles the Wis- 
consin law enacted in 1911. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


TELLING: THE CHURCHES WHERE, THEY ARE 


The Puritans who 
settled:in New Eng- 
land did so practic- 
ally as congrega- 
tions; put in modern 
terms, one of the 
earliest needs felt 
by these church com- 
munities was that of 
statistics of their 
neighborhoods. They 
wanted to know, for 
example, the density 
and tribe of nearby 
Indians, the quantity of game 
within reach and how far it was 
to other settlements of whites. 
Their need sprang not from 
fear alone, but also from a de- 
sire for larger usefulness. Only 
by knowing where they were 
could they demonstrate what 
they were. 

It is so with present-day 
churches. Self-preservation 
and the hunger for a bigger 
service are leading churches to 
study their neighborhoods as 
never before. But because mod- 
ern neighborhoods are so much 
more complex and because we 
understand the significance of 
so many more kinds of facts 
than we used to, no single 
church, especially in a large 
city, can adequately inform it- 
self of all that it wants to know. 
The New York Federation of 


Churches has undertaken to supply the data with 
regard to New York for all who will use it. It 
has recently announced that it is now ready to 
furnish, through its Population Research Bureau, 
manifold demographic statistics for the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Queens and Richmond, and 
that it will be able to do the same for Brooklyn 


in a month, 


Much of the material which the federation 
has at its disposal is the result of painstaking 
interpretation of the 1910 census returns. 


was through the efforts of the 


the Improvement of Social and Living Condi- 
tions of the Charity Organization Society and 
the federation that the tabulation of the city in 
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SURVEY THE DISTRICT 
ITS PEOPLE AND 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


THE BIBLE'S 
WHOLE GOSPEL 


CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 
PERSONAL 
PURITY 
FAMILY 
WORSHIP 
METHODS 
OF TEACHING 
PERSONAL 
EVANGELISM 
STREET AND SHOP 
EVANGELISM 
SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


THE CHURCH'S 
NATIONAL MISSION 


THE PEOPLE'S 
HOUSING NEEDS 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
HEALTH 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 

RECREATION 


CITY DEPARTMENT) 
EFFICIENCY 


CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 
OLD AGE 


PHILANTHROPIC AND 
CORRECTIONAL IN- 
TITUTIONS &-SOCIETIES 


THE NEEDS OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


The Federation uses a star to illustrate 
the joint responsibility of the Prot- 
estant churches under a dis- 
tinct system. 


THE CHURCH'S 
FOREIGN MISSION 


It 
Department for 


Bronx, 148,935. 


that census was done 
largely by forty 
acre tracts instead 
of by wards and as- 
sembly districts, 
which varied so in 
size and boundary 
as to be almost use- 
less for the purposes 
of these two organi- 
zations. Even after 
the facts had been 
gathered they would 
have remained bot- 
tled up in Washington if. the 
federation had not been allowed 
to come to the rescue and com- 
plete the partially inaugurated 
division of the city into tracts. 
The federation has also cor- 
related with the federal cen- 
sus data information specially 
tabulated from the state census 
of 1905 for the same tracts. 
While the federation is in a 
position to supply to the church- 
es, individuals and social service 
organizations of the greater city 
much detailed information about 
particular localities, it has also 
brought out some larger tend- 
encies of the population of in- 
terest to the general reader. 
For example, the growth in 
the population of Manhattan 
through immigration has long 
been familiar. But while Man- 
hattan was 47.36 per cent for- 


eign white, 1910, against 42.31 per cent, 1900, or 
5.05 per cent more foreign in 1910 than in 1900, 
Brooklyn became 4.63 per cent more foreign in 
the same decade, Bronx 3.99 per cent more for- 
eign, Richmond 0.53 per cent, while Queens be- 
came 1.30 per cent less foreign. 

Brooklyn now has nearly as many foreign- 
born whites as Chicago. 
Brooklyn, 571,356. 
foreign-born whites; Brooklyn, 34.95 per cent. 
Chicago added to itself, 1900-1910, 195,797 for- 
eign-born whites; Brooklyn added 217,606. 

Buffalo has 423,715 people; the Bronx, 430,980. 
Buffalo has 118,444 foreign-born whites; the 


Chicago has 585,420; 
Chicago has 35.7 per cent 


Buffalo has 28 per cent foreign- 


born; the Bronx, 34.6 per cent. 
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THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 
200 FIFTH AVE. 
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ENSUS TABULATION TRACTS 
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THE TABULATION TRACTS IN MANHATTAN 


The cloth mounted original of this map, 
tract gains, 1905-1910; tract percentage gains; 


72x21 inches, shows the tract populations, 
and gains or losses in nine tract groupings. 


1910; 
This 


fs the uae map supplied to churches, as described in text. 


The officers of the federation hold that these 
figures controvert the position taken by some 
Protestants that a federation of Protestant 
churches may be necessary in Manhattan for the 
interpretation of evangelical Christianity to Jew 
and Roman Catholic—the present largest ele- 
ments in the city’s growth; but that such a fed- 
eration should not cover Brooklyn and Bronx. 
Brooklyn, 1900-1910, gained over 48 per cent of 
the Russian growth of Greater New York. 

From present tendencies the research bureau 
sets 9,600,627 as the maximum figures for 
Greater New York’s population in 1940. Of 
this it assigns 2,158,221 to the Bronx, or over 
half a million more than to Manhattan in that 
year. The Bronx today, it is declared, is in 
about the same condition for church work prob- 
lems as was Manhattan in 1860. 

The federal census bureau is not allowed to 
classify the population by religions. Estimates 
by the research bureau for 1900 and 1910 are as 
follows: 


1900 I9IO 
Roman Catholics ...... 1,266,561 1,672,618 
Rrotestants mars sei 1,572,629 1,785,366 
TOTS ag ON ela fedarie tection 598,012 1,252,135 
Greek-Catholics . ...... «2.2.00. 56,764 


The American Hebrew’s estimate of the num- 
ber of Jews in New York today is about 900,000. 
This is said to be the figure commonly accepted 
among Jews. The federation’s estimate is 300,- 
000 more. 

To return to the districts and the service- 
ability of the census data to the churches in 
them: For these districts in the four boroughs 
above named, information is now available deal- 
ing with such characteristics of the population 
as the percentage of foreign-born whites, of 
native whites of foreign parentage, of those 
speaking the various languages and dialects, of 
illiteracy, of children attending school, of for- 
eign-born males of voting age, and with many 
other matters. This information, says the 
federation to individual ministers, constitutes “a 
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fundamental equipment for religious and social 
service in your district.” It goes on: 


“If, for instance, the survey shows your dis- 
trict in 1910 had a large foreign population of a 
given ‘Nationality,’ and you discover there is 
yet no neighboring religious work under way for 
it, it may be the duty of your church to institute 
an evangelizing movement for the nationality 
concerned. If you desire to co-operate in the. 
anti-tuberculosis campaign by delivering through- 
out your district the health circular, ‘Keep your 
Windows Open at Night!’ the information as to 
the ‘Number of Families’ will, for this social 


service, inform you of the number of circulars 


you need, while the number of dwellings will 
inform you of the number of workers needed to 
distribute them, and country of birth of the 
various nationalities for which circulars should 
be procured. 

“Other uses of this 1910 census population sur- 
vey will occur to experienced workers. 

“Churchless families, especially those with 
children, might be ascertained by a visitation of 
the district, and exchanges of like information 
could be made with churches assuming adjoining 
responsibility districts. 

“Shops, factories, parks and institutions in the 
responsibility district’s area, wherein teaching or 
social service might be carried on, should be as- 
certained. 

“The helpful and RATA agencies in every 
block should be mapped. For this work the fed- 
eration will make a list of forces for good and 
evil which should be noted, and suggest the 
best methods of locating them on block direc- 
tories.” 


The “responsibility district” mentioned in this 
quotation is the unit of territory in which the 
federation urges cach church to busy itself. For 
the greater part of the city these districts are 
forty acres in size, though in some sections they 
are much larger. Concerning the responsibility 
district system the federition Savs: 


“It were too much to say that New York is 
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now entirely a home missionary field. It is not 
too much to say, however, that New York’s 
Protestant churches cannot discharge their mis- 
sion to the city without entering into a co- 
operative responsibility district system. For 
such a responsibility district system the tracts 
tabulated by the Federal Census, at the original 
suggestion of the Iederation, are the best possi- 
ble basis. 

“In 1910 and 1925, if its plans are carried out, 
as well as in 1920 and in 1930, these tracts will 
be re-tabulated by the Federal Census Bureau, 
and if the Protestant churches have the vision 
and heroism now to begin to work for the city 
on a responsibility district basis, the Government 
Census will thus supply them, as well as other 
groups of religious and philanthropic workers 
and city and state authorities, with a quinquen- 
nial measurement of the changes of population. 

. . The plan outlined, though not develop- 
ed in full detail, cannot be carried out without 
an efficiency organization of the churches even 
greater than that called for in the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement. To carry it out, the possession 
of the tract tabulations is a necessity for each 
church accepting a responsibility district. Even 
the churches which do not assume such districts 
will find, however, that a tract tabulaticn of their 
neighborhood is indispensable for their work.” 


The diagram on page 689 shows ten fields of 
social service activity,—in addition to the teach- 
ing suggested above, in which churches are bade 
to serve their communities. In respect to these 
the federation offers these suggestions: 


O-OPERATE with Tenement House Depart- 
ment to banish dark rooms. For method 
apply to the Federation. Co-operate in insisting 
on lighting of halls, and on sanitary conditions. 
For welfare of your own neighborhood, work 
for introduction of zone city-plan system of 
European cities throughout New York, which 
would reasonably restrict height of buildings and 
prevent private home neighborhoods 
from business and tenement house in- 
vasion. 


O-OPERATE with Board of Health 

in care of milk stations. Assume 
responsibility for discharge of convales- 
cents living within your district. Ob- 
serve enforcement of existing Sunday 
laws, gathering reasons given for local 
opening of prohibited business, and 
preparing to co-operate with neigh- 
boring districts in compelling prop- 
er enforcement. Inspect observance 
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of ordinances prohibiting exposure of foods, and 
insist on enforcement. Observe enforcement of 
roller towels ordinance in public places and com- 
pel enforcement. Observe cleaning of streets 
and co-operate with street cleaning department. 
Inspect removal of garbage and co-operate in 
securing a scientific system of removal and dis- 
posal. Assist association of tuberculosis clinics 
in conducting nearest neighborhood clinic or 
day boat camp. Help summer mothers’ classes. 
Organize children through public schools for 
periodic “spotless town” campaign in responsi- 
bility district. Unite physicians with offices in 
district to counsel things needed for banishment 
of all local disease, and to volunteer attention to 
necessitous families. Make an analysis of air of 
your church rooms to detect and remove excess 
of carbonic dioxide. Investigate hours of work 
in stores and factories of your district, and en- 
courage employers to give, and the purchasing 
public to assist in securing a reasonable working 
day and Saturday half-holiday for classes of em- 
ployes now overworked. Investigate in your 
neighborhood extent of seven-day work, and in- 
form Federation os Churches of your discoveries 
to assist it in its legislative campaign for a com- 
pulsory one day’s rest in seven. 


pit public school in your district; form ac- 
quaintance of principals and teachers, and 
observe teaching methods. Attend opening ex- 
ercises and judge of value ot compulsory daily 
Bible reading in city’s public schools. Ascer- 
tain causes of absence of district’s children ouc 
of school, as tabulated by federal census in 1910 
and any later survey of board of education. In- 
vestigate ventilation, seating, etc., of school 
buildings, in cooperation with public health as- 
sociation, and ascertain teachers’ views of addi- 
tional equipment needs. Organize a parents’ as- 
sociation in your own church membership and 
from it organize a parents’ association for your 
responsibility district, giving it headquarters in 
your church for its stated meeting. Investigate 
opportunities for education of defective children, 
and befriend families compelled to place their 
children in gainful occupations the moment the 
legal working age is reached. 
“In seeking to perfect the pub- 
lic school the church will find a 
new door of access opening to 
the parent and her homilies will 
reach a circle of increasing di- 
ameter.”—The Church and 
Society, R. FuLTon CuTTING. 


| SCERTAIN moral char- 

acter of any Employ- 
ment bureau located within 
district. Assist societies 
making inspection of sani- 
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tary and fire hazard conditions in shops and fac- 
tories. Co-operate with campaign for honest 
weights and measures. Ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, number of industrial workers, living else- 
where, coming into district for their daily work, 
and if need appears, use your parish room for 
noonday rest and lunch for women workers. Inves- 
tigate opportunities for securing vocational edu- 
cation in schools, factories, settlements, churches 
and other district social agencies. Secure, if 
needed, church rooms for meetings of district’s 
labor union locals. Estimate district’s economic 
waste from liquor traffic, and consult the Feder- 
ation -as to methods of reducing licensed drink- 
ing-places. Co-operate with state department of 
labor and organizations in a study of district 
loan agencies, and other forms of credit system. 


6a ES recreation conditions in parks in or 

near district and plans for further neigh- 
borhood park provision and equipment. Study 
need and supply of local outdoor playgrounds. 
Make periodic, simultaneous and systematic in- 
spection of motion picture places and study sani- 
tary and moral conditions and observance of 
laws regulating attendance of children. Organ- 
ize simultaneous visits of volunteer inspectors to 
vaudeville shows and theatres, and work to pre- 
vent indecent performances. In church work 
regard recreation as a natural right and univer- 
sal duty, and, if district dance-halls are danger- 
ous, provide substitutes in parish rooms or else- 
’ where. Acquaint district’s people with city’s 
recreation resources by organizing visits to mus- 
eums, zoological garden, parks, playgrounds— 
with special attention to boys. 


pitt frequently every school, police station, 
fire hall, hospital, and every other city de- 
partment with a district office, observing effic- 
iency of management and unmet needs. Regard 
district’s police as a most desirable and a pos- 
sible ally for righteousness, and develop per- 
sonal acquaintance with all inspectors, captains 
and patrolmen having local authority or duty. 


S TUDY recreational, educational and hygienic 

conditions and neighborhood habits of youth 
of your district, and institute district boy organi- 
zations. Study observance of child labor laws, 
and befriend families compelled to put children, 
prematurely, into gainful occupations. Assume 
responsibility to “big brother” all boys living 
within district, for whom children’s courts have 
found no other friend, and ascertain from school 
teachers boys likely to reach court unless “big 
brothered” in advance. Study wages of working 
girls in neighborhood, and observance of law 
directing store-keepers to give them seats. As- 
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certain number and nature of district’s girls’ 
boarding houses and boys’ homes, and cooperate 
in meeting unsupplied needs. 


ORGANIZE a committee to co-operate with 

any neighborhood home for the aged, and 
institute in district’s churches simultaneous “old 
people’s day,” requisitioning automobiles owned. 
by your church members or loaned for day. 


(QP eo neighborhood committee to co- 
operate with any local rescue mission. 
Form similar organization to co-operate with in- 
stitutions and societies for relief, ministry to de- 
fectives and securing employment for out-of- 
works. Assure charity societies of willingness 
to care for any case of district distress having 
no other friend, and use confidential charity lists 
of such societies. Visit and inspect all philan- 
thropic societies having district headquarters. 


(OOEERATE with state bureau of industries 
: and immigration, and aid Americanization 
of new immigrants on its request. Study 1910 
Census population survey of your district, and 
teach English and civics to foreigners as shown 
to be necessary thereby, especially helping new 
immigrants to connect with public school classes. 
in English for beginners. 


To any individual or church the federation 
advertises to furnish for $10, a map of the bor- 
ough in which the applicant lives, with its census 
data collated for three tracts—the one in which 
the applicant lives and two adjoining. To any 
settlement it will furnish for $15, a similar map 
and information covering twelve tracts. 

This last offer shows that the usefulness of 
the Population Research Bureau is not limited 
to churches. It has, in fact, already supplied 
to social service bodies data directly touching 
their work yet not obtainable in any other way. 
For example, the Public Recreation Commission 
of New York learned from the bureau that 
there are 770,037 children between six and 
fourteen years in Greater New York. These 
are, of course, the ones for whom certain types 
of amusement are especially needed. Seventy- 
two thousand of these, or 9.37 per cent, are not 
in school. The congested districts show the 
greatest percentage of absence from school. 
Ground maps for the commission’s own interpre- 
tation of contributed data have been supplied 
it. 

The secretary of the New York Federation 
of Churches, the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, believes 
that there is need for a similar service in every 
large city of America. St. Louis has arranged 
with the Census Bureau to secure much of the 
information about itself which the federation. 
secured with regard to New York. 


February 15, 1913.. 


THE ARMY CHAPLAINS’ MEMORIAL 


Not only the churches, but the general public, 
will do well to give prompt heed to a memorial 
which the chaplains of our army, navy and na- 
tional guards have addressed to them. By in- 
vitation of the retired army chaplains a con- 
ference was held in Los Angeles “to consider 
the moral and religious needs of the various 
bodies serving their country in the military and 
naval forces of the United States.” 

Attention is called to the large proportion of 
young men among the 80,000 officers and men 
in the regular army, the 62,000 officers and 
men in the navy and the marine corps, and the 
100,000 in the national guard. Just at the form- 
ative period of their manhood they are “crowd- 
ed together in barracks and on ships, away from 
the restraining and elevating influences of home 
and churches, being forced to lives of celibacy 
and in the society of men alone.” 

These more or less unavoidable conditions 
of military and naval service are so perilous 
morally and spiritually as to demand extraor- 
dinary efforts to counteract and improve them. 
Less interest and means, however, are taken in 
providing for the religious needs of these 242,- 
000:men, living at best under disadvantageous 
conditions, than are invested by the churches, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and by 
public agencies of some cities and states to help 
and safeguard men living under conditions or- 
dinarily more advantageous to the religious life. 

These chaplains well state that their essen- 
tially difficult work is done under special dis- 
abilities. Chief among these is the prevalent as- 
sumption of the government’s indifference to 
religion. This is supposed to be grounded in the 
constitutional provision forbidding any estab- 
lishment of religion, which, however, was surely 
not intended to discredit religion. Nevertheless, 
it seems to have this effect in the indifferent at- 
titude taken toward religion in the army and 
navy not only by superiors, subordinates and en- 
listed men, but by the public itself. The office 
of the chaplain is therefore regarded by officers 
and men “more as a sinecure than as a neces- 
sary part of the service and their work as un- 
essential to the well being of the commands to 
which they are attached.” Thus they are left 
not only without the moral support of admin- 
istrative officials, but without any such church 
organization, advisory boards, church fellowship 
and direction, as sustain and strengthen the pas- 
tor and the missionary on their fields, however 
remote. 

Not only is the number of chaplains inade- 
quate to care for the battleships and army 
posts, training ships and stations which have 
an otherwise full complement of officers and 
men, but they are all most inadequately supplied 
with chapels or places for worship and instruc- 
tion, with equipment of desks, tables, chairs, 
stationery, and libraries, reading rooms, mov- 
ing pictures, or other forms of recreation. 

The structure of the barracks is said by the 
chaplains to be “very unfavorable to morality 
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and religion, as it forces large numbers of men 
into each squad room.” If this room were small 
enough for not more than a corporal’s squad 
and liberty were given in the choice of squad 
rooms, “those who desire to cultivate decency 
might relieve themselves of offensive com- 
panionship.” 

While the general sentiment is said to pre- 
vail, both in the army and navy, against the ex- 
cessive use of intoxicating liquors and in favor 
of temperance, “no systematic official encour- 
agement is given chaplains to organize total ab- 
stinence societies nor to support and encourage 
young men to take pledges to overcome the temp- 
tations to drink,” such as the British government 
extends to its chaplains. 

And yet these handicapped ministers of re- 
ligion unite in declaring that “no institution in 
the country, no college, no military boarding 
school, no reformatory, has the organization so 
admirably adapted to the purpose of molding its 
membership as the army and navy—and it does 
so mold it.” But, they add, “The Christian pub- 
lic has not concerned itself whether the old ser- 
geant has a contempt for the highest ideals or 
will build in the boy from Christian homes fiber 
of the good soldier.” 

TuE SuRVEY agrees with chaplains that “these 
counts must convince every fair-minded person 
that the present policy of our government to- 
ward that which is best in the soldiers and sail- 
ors, their moral and spiritual natures, is radi- 
cally wrong and that the whole subject must 
have faithful consideration and prompt action.” 
They have indeed “presented a national prob- 
lem.” For its solution we commend to the 
churches, and especially their social service 
commissions, the task of putting themselves im- 
mediately in co-operation with the field secre- 
tary of the Chaplains’ Association, Chaplain Or- 
ville J. Nave, United States Army Retired, 2505 
S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A RESPONSE TO THE CHAPLAINS’ MEMORIAL 


The San Francisco Preachers’ Meeting was 
one of the first religious bodies to respond to 
the Chaplains’ Memorial. Its resolutions cov- 
ered all the points of need therein stated by 
requests to Congress, the War and Navy De- 
partments for such standards, equipment and 
supervision as will insure for the religious work 
in the army and navy and its personnel the same 
consideration that is given to. the other depart- 
ments of the service. The most significant opin- 
ion expressed, however, was couched in these 
words: 


“That while we commend most heartily 
the work which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has done in the army and navy, 
a work which under present conditions could 
not have been done if not done by the Y. M. 
C. A., we declare it as our opinion that the 
United States government should not con- 
tinue to be an object of Christian charity, 
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but should support such work out of army 
and navy appropriations and under the care 
of its chaplains. If charitably disposed per- 
sons of means are so moved by conditions 
in our services that they are willing to con- 
tribute hundreds of thousands of dollars out 
of their own private purses for the ameli- 
oration of such conditions, it is high time 
that those in authority should take some 
adequate measures to meet these needs.” 


An army chaplain writes thus regarding the 
disposition in certain quarters to put the chap- 
laincy on a contract basis: 


“I think it would be a serious mistake. 
The work of a chaplain is difficult and deli- 
cate, and we ought to have the very best 
men of the churches for the work. These 
men should make it a life work, and should 
be in position to study that work under all 
conditions, both in garrison and in the field, 
at home and abroad. Any man trying to do 
this work with less than the present com- 
missioned status of chaplains would find 
himself very greatly handicapped. 

“Two elements would favor degrading the 
chaplaincy: those who are clamoring for 
retrenchment in army expenditures and 
those in the service who fear that this spirit 
of economy may attack the retired list. 
These latter feel that probably sacrificing 
the chaplains might save others from the 
keen edge of the retrenching knife. This 
however, is not likely to affect the chap- 
lains now in the service, but would be a 
great mistake for the future. We are now 
more anxious to secure proper equipment 
for our work and enough chaplains to do 
it. We beg the co-operation of all friends 
of the service.” 


From the San Francisco Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1912, we take two statements which 
are in point: 


“In treating of the morals of the army, 
Secretary of War Stimson recites the re- 
sults of his inspection of forty-nine of the 
mobile army posts, where he found the mili- 
tary reservations adjoined by dives and ill 
resorts of the vilest character. These con- 
ditions he believes to be the ultimate causes 
‘which make the record of our army in this 
respect shameful beyond that of the army 
of any civilized nation,’ ” 


This statement is made, however, by the sec- 
retary to support his belief that the so-called 
anti-canteen legislation has been responsible for 
much vice. The other excerpt sent us from the 
coast is a dispatch to the Chronicle from Sacra- 
mento stating that according to a report by the 
Board of Health from data prepared by Statis- 
tician George Leslie, “more soldiers and more 
nurses commit suicide in California than per- 
sons in any of the other occupations. Soldiers 
lead the men with 7.9 per cent, while nurses 
lead the women with 5.5 per cent.” A corre- 
spondent adds: “As soldiers form a very small 
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per cent of the male population of California 
the above figures are significant.” 


JOTTINGS 


DIGNIFYING THE CHAPLAINCY 

Speaking of chaplains, here are the qualifica- 
tions which the general superintendent of a 
state reformatory is seeking for that post in his 
institution : 

“The kind of a man that I am seeking 
for is 

(1) A Godly man that knows how to 
reach young men; 

(2) One with sentiment well directed and 
controlled by common sense; 

(3) One with ability to speak acceptably 
both to prisoners and the public; 

(4) One with training in social work or 
in a school of philanthropy. 

“While I want a good strong man, I also 
want a man with broad ideas of religion 
and who has had his sociological training 
four or five years ago, which would mean 
that he would have had an opportunity for 
some outside field experience since his col- 
lege work or training. I want him to have 
reached an age that guarantees a degree of 
maturity of judgment. I want his religion 
to go through and through and clinch on 
the other side. I want a man who is willing 
to throw his whole soul into the work for 
the love of the good he can accomplish—a 
man with kindly magnetic personality, in- 
tellectual, scientific, with a correct concep- 
tion of the broad humanism of the work. I 
am exceedingly anxious to build up an or- 
ganization here along real scientific lines.” 


INNER MISSIONS AS SOCIAL AGENCIES 

The social work of the Lutheran churches is 
done chiefly through their Inner Missions. Es- 
tablished in Germany sixty-two years ago by 
Emanuel Wichern, the Lutheran apostle of 
modern missions, they have followed that great 
religious fellowship wherever it has spread over 
the world, thus fulfilling the prediction of their 
founder, that “the entire evangelical church 
must make the inner mission her work and de- 
monstrate her faith by her love.” 

In Protestant deaconess mother-house work, 
which is the most distinctive feature of the mis- 
sion, the Lutheran church is the pioneer. Nine 
such mother-houses have been established in the 
United States, and a tenth is in prospect. Their 
deaconesses are helpers not only in hospitals, or- 
phanages, old people’s homes, epileptic colonies 
and other charitable institutions, but they con- 
duct Christian kindergartens and day nurseries, 
assist in settlement work and in parish min- 
istries. The “Christian hospice” is another dis- 
tinctive feature of this mission work. It is 
estahlished in some instances for girls only, in 
others for general patronage, and is open not 
only for those who can pay a nominal rate, but 
for those who need free shelter. Mceting and 
caring for immigrants and a free employment 
bureau are parts of the same work. 

The social instruction in many Lutheran theo- 
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logical seminaries is closely related to teaching 
the history and methods of the inner mission. 
Prof. George H. Gerberding of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Chicago illustrates this 
connection in a pamphlet recently issued on the 
Relation of Inner Missions to Sociology. 


“THE NEED OF NEW VISION” 


Before the United Hebrew Congregation of 
St. Louis, Oscar Leonard, superintendent of the 
United Jewish Educational and Charitable As- 
sociations of that city, spoke of “the need of 
new vision” among his people. His diagnosis 
of a prevalent situation was bold, incisive, yet 
pervaded by intense loyalty to the fellowship. By 
his courtesy we reproduce some of the most 
striking sentences and paragraphs of this nota- 
ble address: : 


“Our lack of vision disquiets us. Our 
growing generation has lost the vision 
which brought peace and contentment to the 
fathers. They have nothing in its stead. 
They are perishing for want of an ideal. 
As a. result, pleasure has become their goal. 
In this the Jewish youth is like the Amer- 
ican youth. These pleasures lead to indul- 
gence of the kind never known among Jews 
before. We have reached a condition which 
probably cannot be paralleled in Jewish his- 
tory. 

“The Jewish family, which has been 
known through the centuries for its in- 
tegrity, is disintegrating. The time has 
come for us to take heed. The danger in 
here—it is knocking at our door. The warn- 
ing has been sounded from one end of the 
country to the other. 

“This does not mean, however, that we 
must give up the fight, or our place us a 
people peculiar in our high moral stand- 
ards. Even though our heads are bowed in 
shame, we must raise our eyes again and 
look for a new vision—take heart anew and 
plan for the future. 

“We must therefore look for something 
that will fill the hearts and souls of our 
young men and women. The only thing I 
can see now is to give them social ideals, 
teach them to love justice and mercy, to 
-work and fight for social justice, for the 
uplift of the downtrodden, to break the 
chains of the oppressed. 

“The free synagogue is a demonstration 
of what the synagogue can do to give new 
vision to Jewish young men and women. It 
is ever in the forefront in the struggle for 
civic righteousness and social justice. 

“The settlement has a work to do. I 
maintain that with very few exceptions no 
person without a European background can 
work successfully in a settlement. To work 
successfully with immigrants one must be 
an immigrant. A wholesome change is com- 
ing, however. The bulk of social workers 
who discussed the various problems at the 
last session of the conference of Jewish 
charities came from the ranks of the immi- 
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grants. The task of the settlement is to 
show that to seek happiness is to lose it. 
We must help our young people to final joy 
in their daily labors. We must make labor 
human. Our ancestors were wont to return 
blessings for the tasks of the day. Our 
young men and women need the same vision, 
We shall probably translate it into modern 
terms, but the vision will be the same. We 
shall not allow ourselves to perish because 
we have the power of renovating and re- 
vitalizing our vision.” 


PARISH SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEES IN CHICAGO 


The Social Service Commission of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Chicago is perfecting its or- 
ganization by securing the appointment of a 
social service committee in every parish, con- 
sisting of three men and two women. To the 
twenty parish committees already appointed the 
following suggestions of definite lines of work 
have been issued by the commission: 

1. Hold monthly meetings if possible. 

2. Distribute to the congregation from time 
to time such literature as shall be furnished by 
the Social Service Commission. 

3. Ascertain certain social conditions in the 
parish or community, as suggested by the Dio- 
cesan Commission. 

4. Arouse local opinion on the community’s 
social needs as suggested from time to time by 
the commission or by the local committee itself. 

Additional activities will be outlined from 
time to time. 

A field secretary of this commission is devot- 
ing his entire time to organizing and assisting 
the social work of the parishes in the diocese. 
His services have been generously extended to 
the community work of outside committees, and 
thus the church has valuably contributed its aid 
in public emergencies. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Surely the term social service loses none of 
its dignity in being used to dignify domestic 
service, as it was in one of a series of discourses 
by Rev. Willard Brown Thorp, delivered at 
San Diego: 

“So long as the idea prevails that do- 
mestic service is unskilled labor, that it is 
drudgery, that it is menial and relegates the 
worker to a lower or servant caste, and so 
long as certain other disagreeable condi- 
tions prevail, it is not strange that it is hard 
to get first-class girls to do household work. 

“A great change is coming, however, 
over our ideas of the status of household ser- 
vice. The feeling of both employer and 
employe about it is changing. The new idea 
is}Here: 

“Tt is not a menial occupation. It is hon- 
orable work, and entitles the one who is 
doing it well to regard herself with pride 
and to be treated with respect. There was 
a time not long ago when to be a nurse 
was thought menial. Today it is a high and 
honorable profession to give skilled care to 
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In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

It is my will that my burying be as the burying of the poor. In this I wish to be identified 
with them and as in my life I have failed to manifest the sympathies of my heart in this regard, 
in the first place through my own fault, ignorance and perverted judgment of things, and lastly 
for want of means and health, 1, in this last act would offer a public reparation for all that I 
have neglected to do that I might have done. I love the rich for the sake of their souls and 
the good deeds they can do with their riches. I love the poor for the sake of their souls and 
for their puverty because being poor more is demanded of them by society. They must be more 
patient, long-suffering, grateful and kind than the well-to-do or the well-to-do will condemn them. 
A trifling theft is a great crime in them because in their simplicity they are unable to conceal 
it and custom does not sanction their sin as it does the greater thefts of the rich in the payment 
of inadequate wages, delay of paying, etc. Ah, my soul, before God I am thankful that I have 
come to see their wrongs. I will then, to be buried with them in consecrated ground, my coffin 
‘to be like the coffin of the pauper, the vehicle in which it is taken to interment to be like the 
yehicle used for their interment. If any wish to follow my remains thus let them do so, praying 
for my poor soul and the conversion of all sinners to truth, justice and love. Rockford, Aug. 29, 1883. 

Let a simple wooden cross mark the spot with the inscription “T am a beggar and poor—the 
Lord is careful of me. Of your charity pray for the repose of my poor soul.” 

And let no eulogy whatever be spoken over my remains, If anything be said say that I was 
a poor sinner but that through the great mercy of God I died in the hope of pardon. 

I know no other means of expressing my constant understanding of the absolute equality of 
all flesh, therefore this my will is neither a love of eccentricity nor fanatical but rather an earnest 
Jan. 1884. 


desire to give my testimony to truth. 


“The slumberer here confides in the mercy of God.” 
Hmily Linder strikes me as beautiful and expressive of my heart. 


The above inscription on the tomb of 
Aug. 6, 1886. 
ELIZABETH A. ADAMS, 


We are indebted to the Very Reverend P. J. Muldoon, bishop of Rockford, Ill., for a copy of a 
remarkable statement read by him at the funeral of Elizabeth A. Adams, an aged parishioner, and 


prepared by ber as her last will and testament, 


A convert to the Catholic faith, she taught the 


first parochial school in Rockford, contributed many articles to Catholic periodicals and was enlisted 


in many good works. 


Her wishes regarding her obsequies were respected. 


the sick. Why shall not the same be true 
of domestic service? 

“It is skilled labor. The people who think 
anybody can do household work do not know 
what they are talking about. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that every woman is by 
nature fitted to do housework, just be- 
cause she is a woman. Some cannot even 
learn to do it well. The schools are recog- 
nizing the skilled nature of housework by 
teaching domestic science; and such in- 
struction as is now given is only the be- 
ginning of what is to come in the future. 

“It is not drudgery—or, rather, it is 
drudgery only when it is done poorly. To 
cook a meal well and serve it daintily; to 
keep a house in such order that everything 
is fresh and sweet and attractive from the 


bathroom to the kitchen porch—that is not. 


drudgery. The girl who has the instinct, 
the gift, the art of doing that will take 
pride and satisfaction in her work. The 
construction of the modern house, with all 
its conveniences, is making possible and in- 
viting a different type of household work. 
The standards of cleanliness and beauty in 
the home are being raised; and that in it- 
self is elevating our conception of the 
work which achieves these results. 

“It requires as much training to make a 
good house mistress as it does to make a 


good domestic. Some women assume that 
because a girl works for them they have a 
right to exercise a supervision over her 
whole life. Some go to the other extreme, 
and take no personal interest at all in the 
girl, even when it would be welcomed. In 
an increasing number of homes, however, the 
relation is a very pleasant one. Maid and 
mistress become personal friends, often pu- 
pil and teacher. The idea that employment 
in domestic service will interfere with a 
girl’s prospects is a great mistake. If a 
girl has fine quality in her, I believe it will 
be recognized quicker by those with whom 
she comes in contact in domestic service 
than almost anywhere else. 

“A darker side of the picture is in the 
temptations to which the domestic servant 
is exposed. A large proportion of girls liv- 
ing an immoral life date their fall to a time 
when they were employed as domestics, and 
in many cases the man who was responsible 
for it was a member of the family. 

“Perhaps the greatest need of the girls 
who are doing household work today is 
wholesome conditions of recreation. Like 
everybody else, they want a good time, 
friends, merriment, social life. In default 
of a home where they can invite their 
friends, the streets, the theatres, and the 
dance halls become their natural resorts.” 

February 15, 1913. 


INDUSTRY 


THE Y. M. C. A. AMONG IMMIGRANTS 


PETER ROBERTS 
IMMIGRATION SECRETARY, Y. M. C, A. 


The “immigration problem” is ever with us. 
The sixty-third Congress, discussing the Dil- 
lingham bill largely based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Immigration Commission, 
failed to pass it. We are not done with the 
question. The present session of Congress has 
another bill, which is now in the hands of the 
President. Legislation will doubtless help in 
the solution of some phases of immigration, 
but the question will never be solved in 
America until each community having a colony 
of foreigners takes practical and sane measures 
to help the immigrants to rise to the stature of 
men who believe in self-government and to teach 
them how to govern themselves. One of many 
agencies attempting to solve this problem is 
the. Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a world-wide organization, 
and young men are world-wide rovers. Possibly 
200,000 young men leave Europe each year for 
foreign lands, and a vision of a world-wide 
agency to help them in their migrations is to- 
day something more than a dream. A young 
man, Albert Ross, started from Lancaster, Eng- 
land, to go to an uncle in Mexico. He was met 
in Liverpool by the Association’s representative; 
his parents sent a letter with a post-office order 
to New York, requesting that an agent of the 
Association should meet him at the port of 


landing. The Association immigration secre- 
tary on Ellis Island found the young man, gave 
him assistance with his baggage, guided him to 
the proper place to get the exchange of tickets 
necessary to travel by the boat going to Gal- 
veston, and saw him safely on the vessel. A 
letter was also sent on to Galveston and the 
Association secretary there met Mr. Ross and 
made his brief stay in the city pleasant. His 
uncle was telegraphed to as soon as he reached 
Galveston and arrangements were made for the 
young man to meet his relative. Word came 
back from both the uncle in Mexico and the 
secretary at Galveston that the immigrant ar- 
rived safely at his destination. This chain of 
services, last month, extended, in the case of 
a young man going from England to Honolulu, 
a distance of over 13,000 miles. 

The representatives of the Association are not 
always able to render as satisfactory service as. 
was given in the above cases, but in twelve 
European ports Association agents are stationed, 
to help, guide and advise young men coming to: 
North America. They distribute among immi- 
grants cards printed in thirty languages in- 
forming them of the services the Y. M. C. A. 
can render. They distribute literature in four 
tongues, which gives the immigrant useful in- 
formation concerning America as well as the 
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SINGING 


A gathering of many nationalities in classes in English in New York. 


students, 


Association branches in the leading cities of 
North America, in which secretaries are found 
willing to serve the newcomers free of charge 
in every possible way. More than 55,000 men 
were thus touched last year at ports of embarka- 
tion, and many of them found the Association a 
Godsend, for by its aid they found work, friends 
and a good place to board. 

Many strange coincidents occur in this work. 
A young German took his introduction card to 
the Association branch in Milwaukee, Wis. He 
could not speak English and the secretary knew 
no German. They could both smile and shake 
hands, and after the greeting, the hour being 
late, the secretary gave the newcomer his sup- 
per, then a bath and a room over night. The 
following morning the secretary took the new- 
comer to a German friend, but on their way 
the immigrant gave a shout, ran across the 
street and grasped a man’s hand. The secretary 
stood wondering, but soon saw the men kissing 
each other vigorously. The immigrant had 
found an old teacher who had taught him in the 
homeland, and the question of his adjustment 
to a new environment was solved. 

The Association has ten representatives work- 
ing among immigrants in ports of landing on the 
Atlantic. They help the incoming foreigners in 
every possible way, by communicating with their 
friends, writing letters for them, visiting those 
who are in the hospital, assisting those in dis- 
tress and comforting the disconsolate. They 
also give the aliens cards of introduction to As- 
sociation secretaries inland, and the name of 
every man to whom a ecard is given is immedi- 
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“AMERICA” 
The classes are led by college 


A sereen in front shows the words of the song. 


ately sent to the secretary at point of destina- 
tion, so that he may look up the newcomer and 
be of service to him. 

A Greek, George Milos, was given a card in 
Ellis Island, and his name was sent on to the 
secretary of the branch in Oakland, Cal., his des- 
tination. The Greek had not been in the city 
three days before an officer of the branch called 
at the address given and asked for George Milos. 
The place was a Greek candy store and the 
proprietor was surprised to have an American 
gentleman come and ask by name for one of his 
countrymen who had been in the city barely 
three days. He was a broad-minded man, how- 
ever, and kindly called the young Greek to meet 
the visitor. The Association representative bade 
him welcome to America, told him he was glad 
to see him, explained that he belonged to the 
same organization as gave him a card in Ellis 
Island, and invited him to a class in which he 
would find others of his countrymen who were 
learning the English language. 

Sometimes the call made upon the services of 
the Association is beyond its capacity to fulfil. 
The card given the immigrants states that “all 


possible services will be rendered free of 
charge.” Immigrants give these words a very 
literal interpretation. A good Dutch brother 


was given one of these cards and was settled 
for some time in Rochester, N. Y., before he 
thought of using it. He went, however, to the 
Association secretary, card in hand, and asked 
him if the organization was ready to serve him. 
“Yes,” replied the secretary, “what can we do 
for you?” “Well,” said he, “I’m alone here, will 
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you please loan me money, to get my family 
from Europe?” “How large is your family?” 
asked the officer. ‘“‘A wife and six children,” 
was the reply. 


Another young Armenian went to a secretary 
of one of the New York branches, requesting 
his services as per the card “free of charge.” 
He wanted employment but felt that he could 
not afford to take anything that would pay him 
less than $20 a week. Of course, he could not 
find work of that character and, his money get- 
ting low, he proposed that the secretary take 
him home, board and room him “free of charge,” 
until such time as he would find a job to his 
taste. 


The secretaries at the ports of landing touch 
each month between 2,500 and 3,000 young men, 
and 400 Association branches inland second their 
efforts by coming in touch with the men whose 
names are forwarded to them. Hundreds of 
young men are thus helped to get their feet un- 
der them in a new country and hundreds ittore 
are tied up to safe associates and surrounded by 
influences that are uplifting and wholesome. In 
this important work of safeguarding and serv- 
ing young men leaving home, Association 
branches in Europe and North America join 
hands. Their aim is to make the voyage of each 
young man leaving the old for the new world 
as safe and pleasant as possible. 

The three secretaries on Ellis Island have 
among them, command of twenty-one tongues in 
which they urge young men of various races te 
use’ the machinery of the Association to help 
them start life in the new country. Some of 
these men go to rural communities, but they are 
not lost to the organization. The County De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. has, in thousands 
of rural communities, corresponding members. 
If a young man settles in one of these the cor- 
responding member is notified that a foreigner 
has settled in his village and that it offers him 
an opportunity to serve. In this way many a 
young man is helped by finding in the Associa- 
tion man a brother and counsellor. Hardly a 
“week passes that parents, relatives and friends 
from Europe and America do not request the 
help of the immigration secretaries to srmooth 
the pathway of those enroute from Europe to 
some part of North America, while scores of 
letters of gratitude are received continually from 
young men who have been helped before and 
after they have reached their destination. 


But this port work is only one part of the 
scheme planned and carefully carried out by the 
Y. M. C. A. in its efforts to serve foreigners. 
The larger and more comprehensive work is 
done by three hundred branches scattered 
throughout North America. These branches or- 
ganize classes among foreigners to teach them 
the English language. They use the Roberts’ 
system of English for Coming Americans which 
has three courses, the preparatory, first reader 
and second reader. These classes are sometimes 
carried on in rooms assigned for the work in the 
buildings, but the majority of the classes are con- 
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ducted in foreign colonies. The policy generally 
followed is to take the school to the immigrants, 
not to ask them to come to the branch buildings. 
The teaching is done largely by volunteers. Last 
year 1,179 young men, college students mostly, 
gave their time and talent free to this work. 
Some of these men traveled ten miles to the 
Classes. In cities where students are not avail- 
able, volunteer teachers are enlisted from Asso- 
ciation members, civic clubs, church brother- 
hoods, etc. The teaching, as a rule, costs the 
foreigners nothing. All they do is find a place 
to meet and pay for necessary supplies. The 
latest statistics show that about 16,927 men are 
thus organized in classes, meeting on an average 
twice a week to study our language and learn our 
ways. Last month, the immigration secretary of 
Pittsburgh called on a Greek newcomer, and 
found a group of fifty Greeks who are now or- 
ganized into classes to learn our language. The 
same opportunity was extended last year to men 
of forty-five different tongues. 

Foreigners who attend evening school are am- 
bitious and earnest. They almost invariably want 
to become Americans and are anxious to get 
their naturalization papers. Teachers keep this 
in mind while imparting instruction, and never 
let an opportunity pass to give helpful instruc- 
tion to this end. Hence, scores of Associations 
have groups of young men studying the prin- 
ciples of government and looking forward to 
entering our national family. Special lessons 
have been prepared for this purpose and many 
young attorneys render excellent service by help- 
ing foreign-speaking men to qualify themselves 
for the examination in naturalization. Many 
Associations are pleased with the success they 
have attained in this respect, and the men who 
have been helped are very grateful. 

After an examination of “coming Americans” 
in the United States District Court in Derby, 
Conn., Judge Platt said: “I have been listening 
to the examination of a great many aliens since 
the last naturalization law went into effect and 
do not remember any case which evidenced any 
better results.” Then he complimented the As- 
sociation secretary for the good work he was 
doing. 

From among the alien students in the classes, 
are organized committees to look up new-com- 
ers, belonging to their respective nationalities. 
The members of the “cosmopolitan committee” 
welcome them to the city, introduce them to the 
Association, ask them to join the class in English 
and bring them in touch with men who improve 
the opportunities America offers immigrants. 
The Association branch in Chelsea, Mass., has 
such a committee and the last report for this 
month states that seventeen names were sent to 
the secretary. Three of the addresses were 
wrong; the other fourteen men were located: 
eight of them are members in English classes, 
while three of the remaining six moved on to 
other towns. Oakland, Cal., was sent fifteen 
names, all of whom, save one, were located, wel- 
comed and helped. 

In connection with the classes, lectures are 
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“Hundreds of young men are helped to get their feet under them in a new country and hundreds 
more are tied up to safe associations and surrounded by influences that are uplifting and whole- 


some, 


projected for the enlightenment of the foreign- 
born. These talks are about America, its heroes, 
its institutions, the principles of health and social 
hygiene, geography, industries, etc. The lec- 
turers usually are local men, while members of 
the Association draw upon state departments for 
visual instruction, private collections, stereopti- 
con firms, etc., for slides to illustrate their 
talks. Last year, 76,150 men were reached in 
this way. If the men cannot understand English, 
an interpreter is employed to translate the lec- 
ture. In one of these lectures, three different 
groups were brought together and three different 
interpreters were used. They spoke simultan- 
eously, each to his own group, and the men 
heard the lecture each in his own tongue. 
Many associations also plan meetings to which 
men of all nationalities among whom work is 
done may come. These gatherings are for the 
purpose of bringing the various members of the 
community together, in order to develop their 
consciousness of community relationship and 
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common interests. In these meetings, both the 
native and the foreign-born meet. In one of 
these, held in Aurora, Ill, five different lan- 
guages were spoken. The leaders of various 
nationalities do the talking, and they generally - 
give wholesome advice to their countrymen. In 
these meetings the men sing their own songs, 
play their own games and use their mother 
tongue. All, however, join in singing “America,” 
and feel that they are members of one great 
family. They are also pleased to meet sympa- 
thetic Americans who are their friends and are 
willing to help them in every possible way. 

The aim of the work is to help the foreigner 
get on his feet in a new country, to teach him 
our language, to tell him something of the strug- 
gle and the sacrifice of the founders of this 
great nation, to help him to become an intelli- 
gent member of the community, the state and the 
nation; and to ask for the best that is in him 
so that he may help solve the problems not yet 
solved in state and national life. 
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WELFARE WORK OF THE STEEL CORPORATION’ 


eb pO 
VICE-PRESIDENT CARNEGIE STEEL.COMPANY 


“It is unquestionably true that the spirit of the 
times is tending toward humanitarianism. A 
proper recognition of this fact in its relation to 
the human side of labor will eliminate economic 
waste and will conserve human energy.” This 
is a broad statement made in a recent discussion 
before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and its truth will not be ques- 
tioned by those who have recently taken an in- 
terest in this view of the modern consideration 
of capital and labor in their relations as em- 
ployer and employe. 

Before entering upon a statement of what has 
been done in these recent years toward the 
amelioration of the conditions under which la- 
bor is employed in such industries as the one 1 
represent, it seems to me a brief statement as 
‘to the tremendous growth of the steel business 
will not be uninteresting and will serve to show 
why, up until within a comparatively few years, 
it has not been possible to reach such methods 
and measures sooner, although the underlying 
thought has been in the minds of the manufac- 
turers for years, as evidenced by the somewhat 
crude yet helpful means employed to give in 
many mills the steel-worker some measure of 
assistance in sickness, and to his family some 
measure of relief at his death. 


1An address delivered before the Rochester Chamber 


of Commerce. 
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Oliver Iron Company, Hibbing, Minn. 
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Out of these small beginnings have come the 
great pension fund and the other measures for 
the welfare of the employes of the United States 
Steel Corporation; as well as in other similar 
corporations. The steel industry of this coun- 
try has differed somewhat in its growth from 
that of other great products in that its greatest 
demand has come in cycles. In the period from 
1870 to 1880 its development was marked by the 
introduction of the steel rail. The discovery of 
the Bessemer process cheapened cost and in- 
creased production, so that railroads were en- 
abled to relay their lines with a better and 
cheaper rail, and the demands for steel in this 
form became a permanent product of the steel 
business, and although Bessemer has been super- 
seded by the open hearth process largely for 
rails, between extensions, additions and the use 
of heavier sections we are now on a basis of 
consumption of 3,600,000 tons annually, which 
bids fair to increase. , 


From 1880 to 1890 there was the introduction 
of the skeleton structure, caused by the design- 
ing of lighter and more graceful shapes in steel 
than were the old iron sections, with an equal 
or greater factor of safety, and by the develop- 
ment of the tin plate industry. You will re- 
member, doubtless, the famous campaign of 1890 
when it was claimed it was impossible to pro- 
duce tin plate in this country; but substantial 
progress had already been made, and in 1911 
this industry represented a production of 783,- 
960 gross tons. The sneers and jeers of the pol- 
itician in belittling a great interest are forgotten, 
as are the men who uttered them, but the indus- 
try is one of our greatest and most prosperous 
today. 


In the period from 1890 to 1897, marked as it 
was by the great financial panic of 1893, the 
industry languished, but in 1897 came the steel 
car, the use of plates for large diameters of 
pipe and the beginnings of larger things on the 
Great Lakes whereby the shipbuilding industry 
was bettered and entered upon larger develop- 
ment. This constantly growing demand, arising 
out of the rapidly increasing population, the be- 
ginning of the scarcity of wood, the introduc- 
tion of steel in many lines and for new uses, 
was, if you please, an evolution beyond the 
power of any one to foresee or control, so far 
as its magnitude was concerned. Where we had 
been accustomed to deal in tons, our multiple 
became thousands. The railroads, with in- 
creasing demands upon them, by reason of this 
development, went at once to heavier rails and 
to the steel car for greater carrying capacity, 
necessitating heavier bridges, greater terminal 
facilities, and in other ways, such as steel splice 
bars, bolts, tie plates, etc., added to the demand. 

Words almost fail to depict the wonderful 
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SWIMMING POOL FOR EMPLOYES. 
Frick Coke Company, Leisenring, Minn. 


growth of the steel industry in this period. It 
is not the purpose of this address to describe it 
more than is necessary to show that by reason 
of this great and sudden growth and the efforts 
to meet the demand the problems of construc- 
tion and production had to receive attention be- 
fore those arising from the humanitarian con- 
sideration, though this was by no means lost 
sight of. But it was as if the genii of the bottle 
had been let loose, though instead of being an 
instrument of destruction to mankind he became 
a benevolent agent of civilization. 


The Steel Combine 


For a moment the manufacturers stood aghast 
at what they saw before them. Individual plants 
such as then existed, even the great Carnegie 
Steel Company, were not equipped with the 
proper facilities for the handling of this great 
demand. New plants, larger and better equipped, 
were needed. Greater capital, more efficient or- 
ganization in both operating and selling were 
called for. These could not be obtained by the 
individual plant, and so the process of combina- 
tion was resorted to, to obtain the best of each 
in every line and out of the demand of the 
people themselves for a larger production of 
the article which has done more to advance civ- 
ilization and progress than any other one inan- 
imate thing. came the Steel Corporation. Re- 
gardless of what has been said by way of criti- 
cism of organization, methods or treatment of 
its employes, I maintain, and the results will 
ultimately show that it was builded better even 
than its organizers knew, that it has exercised at 
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all times a beneficent influence in the trade; it 
has been courteous and conciliatory to its com- 
petitors, considerate beyond measure to its cus- 
tomers, and is now engaging in the great work 
of promoting the welfare of its employes as no 
other organization has ever done before. 

Not the least of the means employed by the 
corporation to enlarge its business has been the 
treatment of the small consumer. Recognizing 
that in this wonderful age of progress and rapid 
growth a small purchaser may soon develop into 
a larger, and therefore more profitable one, spe- 
cial attention has been given to the welfare of 
such buyers. Their interests have at all times 
been carefully considered, their rights have been 
conserved equally with those of their larger 
brothers, and equal attention has been paid to 
their needs and requirements. No paternalism, 
either in this relation or in that pertaining to 
the welfare of the employe, has been exer- 
cised by the corporation, but rather a whole- 
some regard for the rights and privileges of the 
buyer and the individual. 

Now the early years of the corporation under 
the stress of the tremendous demand upon its 
resources of production were years of construc- 
tion, consolidation and organization. None of 
these things are yet completed, nor can they 
ever be, apparently, with the constantly grow- 
ing demands of the country and the world for 
its many and varied products. Today the United 
States is producing at the rate of 30,000,000 
tons annually, and in five years this enormous 
tonnage bids fair to reach 40,000,000. Under 
the conditions of manufacture with such press- 
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LOCKERS, BASINS AND LUNCH TABLES 
Carnegie Steel Company, Clairton, Pa. 


ing demands, it is admitted that the strain on 
labor is great. A steel mill under the best pos- 
sible conditions is not a parlor, nor are the men 
who work there parlor gentlemen. They are 
strong, sturdy, intelligent workmen, who are 
recognizing that which is being done for them, 
and are accepting in the same broad, generous 
spirit with which it is offered. They are giants 
in their toil, but the best of American citizens 
in their relation to home, the community and 
the state. 

That we shall ever produce ideal conditions 
is perhaps doubtful, but no more are those pre- 
vailing in the cab of the locomotive or the en- 
gine room of the great ship. Whose voice is 
raised in behalf of the firemen in the engine 
room of the great liners? 
worker’s labor is easy compared to theirs. Our 
men know that the officials of the corporation 
are thinking and planning in their interest, and 
appreciate it. If there are any complaints theirs 
is the voice to speak, not the muckraker and the 
would-be philanthropist, many of whom have 
never been inside a steel mill. 


Phases of Betterment work 


So much then by way of introduction. Let 
us now turn to the measures either already 
adopted or under consideration, which the great 
corporation has instituted or is about to put into 
effect for the benefit of its people. 

The Steel Corporation is spending each year 
for the betterment of its workmen not less than 
$5,000,000. It may challenge comparison in 
amount and method with any other corporation 
in any other line of business. I should like to 
go into detail with you as to how this vast 
sum is expended, but time will permit only the 
briefest statement, yet for any of you who may 
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be interested in any particu- 
lar item fuller details can 
be forwarded on application. 
First in order of time 
comes the employes’ stock 
subscription plan. The cor- 
poration has made it possible 
for every employe to become 
an owner of its stock. Over 
30,000 of the workmen are 
now so interested. It pro- 
motes thrift by saving in a 
small way what would other- 
wise be expended thought- 
lessly and so lost. For five 
years a high return is made 
by the payment of a bonus 
and afterward a large inter- 
est on such a small invest- 
ment. They are induced to 
take a direct interest in the 
business, remembering their 
own is tied up with it, and 
they are further encouraged 
to remain with the company, 
profiting by permanent em- 
ployment, the corporation 
benefitting by the maintenance of a faithful, 
skillful and efficient organization so produced. 


Accident Relief 


Even before there was any law in this country 
which required anything of the kind the Steel 
Corporation established a system of voluntary 
accident relief absolutely regardless of legal lia- 
bility. Every man injured and the family of 
every man killed is taken care of without need 
of lawsuits or even of any claim against the 
constituent companies. To show how this plan 
is working, in the year 1911 we were sued in 
only 2/10 of 1 per cent of the cases. This pro- 
vision costs the corporation each year $2,- 
000,000. 

The adoption of workmen’s compensation 
laws in place of the outworn system of liability 
based upon negligence is one of the greatest ad- 
vances in the welfare work of our generation. 


Accident Prevention 


For over six years the corporation has been 
developing a system of preventing accidents 
which it is confidently believed is not surpassed 
anywhere in the United States or abroad. This 
system comprehends all manner of safety de- 
vices and other material safeguards. Above all 
it is based upon the development of an earnest, 
constant and determined effort to prevent work 
accident, from the president to the lowest work- 
man. The watchword of this campaign among 
superintendents, foremen and workmen - is 
“safety first.” 

In these six years the number of serious and 
fatal accidents among workmen employed by 
the corporation has been reduced 43 per cent; 
and the means employed have cost to date about 
$2,500,000; $750,000 per year is now employed 
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in the maintenance of these 
devices, and in the study of 
a larger prevention. 


Surgical and Hospital 
Arrangements 


At all the mills, mines and 
plants of the corporation 
provision is made for the 
best surgical and hospital 
treatment obtainable for em- 
ployes injured at work. In 
the mining regions those ar- 
rangements include medical 
attention for the men and 
for their families as well. 
From time to time promi- 
nent physicians and surgeons 
not connected with the com- 
panies are employed to make 
inspections of hospitals and 
surgical arrangements with 
instructions to criticise with 
absolute freedom and_ to 
recommend any changes they 
‘may deem advisable. 


Pensions 

At the institution of the corporation, Andrew 
‘Carnegie donated $4,000,000 as a pension fund 
for the employes of the old Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. The corporation is 
now adding $8,000,000 to this fund, which has 
been extended to all companies of the corpora- 
tion. The income of this fund is applied to the 
pension of superannuated employes who have 
remained twenty years in the service of the 
corporation. The smallest pension given is $12 
per month and the largest $100. The annual 
-cost of provision for this permanent fund and 
the payment of pensions is upwards of $700,000. 


Sanitation and General Welfare 


It would be difficult to cover under this head 
.all the work which is being done in the direc- 
tion of the general welfare of the employes of 
the corporation. The same general system is 
applied as in the matter of the use of safety 
devices, and naturally it is necessary to obtain 
the interest and co-operation of the workmen 
themselves. Although this work is only in proc- 
ess of organization and development its cost in 
the year 1911 amounted to $1,250,000. 

Among the objects is the sanitary disposal 
-of sewage and fecal matter, provision for pure 
water in all plants and houses belonging to the 
companies, drainage of stagnant water, preven- 
tion of flies, cutting weeds, collecting garbage, 
fencing and painting and enforcing cleanliness 
and order generally. 

Food supplies, particularly milk and meat, 
are protected from contamination wherever the 
several companies have any responsibility for 
providing such supplies. The installation of 
wash-rooms, shower-baths and lockers in the 
mills, and the institution of swimming-pools 
‘have cost much money. 
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A PRIZE GARDEN 
Frick Coke Company, Dearth, Pa. 


Some of the companies have provided play- 
grounds for the children in the crowded dis- 
tricts. Another has provided land, furnished 
seeds and given prizes for the making of gar- 
dens by its workmen. All the companies are 
donors to hospitals, churches, clubs, libraries 
and other organizations established by the com- 
munities in which there are plants or by the 
workmen themselves. 

The managers of plants are thoroughly inter- 
ested in the development of this welfare system 
and are giving much time, thought and atten- 
tion to work which will benefit the community 
at large, and thereby the individual workman. 


Instruction for Employes 


In addition some of the companies have es- 
tablished schools for the better instruction of 
their salesmen, in which the young men are 
given a thorough knowledge of the operations 
employed in the manufacture of steel from the 
selection of the ore to the processes of inspec- 
tion and testing of the finished material. One 
company is now carrying this system of instruc- 
tion into its plants for the purpose of developing 
intelligent young men for assistant superintend- 
ents and foremen. In most plants the rule here- 
tofore has been if a young man sought em- 
ployment to put him anywhere there was need 
without regard to the fitness or taste of the 
employe for the particular work. Now he is 
watched, his particular bent is studied, and he is 
put to work where he can do the most good for 
his company under conditions which are con- 
genial to the employe himself. In other words, 
there is no longer an attempt to do the impossi- 
ble—fitting square pegs into round holes. 
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BURLAP SHIELD FOR BENCH CHIPPING 
National Tube Co. 


One of the most difficult of all methods em- 
ployed to promote the welfare of employes was 
the establishment of the six-day week. Around 
a blast furnace where operation is continuous 
this was a specially hard matter. Yet the off- 
cials of the corporation felt that once the great 
campaign was entered upon, no half measures 
should be employed and in the spirit of “six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” this 
provision was extended to all plants alike. Ex- 
cept under conditions of extreme necessity as 
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in breakdowns or absolutely needed repairs, 
every employe is required to rest one day in 
seven, and hours of labor are so arranged that 
this has become a perfectly practical measure 
although it entailed a large curtailment of pro- 
duction, and met with opposition from many of 
the men themselves who preferred to labor to 
obtain the additional compensation. But the 
rule was made to apply to all. 

Naturally all these things have taken time, 
and will take more time. Criticism is welcomed 
so long as it is along the lines of progress, but 
criticism merely for the purpose of injury with- 
out help in constructive work benefits no one. 

As has been shown the development of this 
great industry has been so rapid that little op- 
portunity has been given until within a com- 
paratively few years to look at this side of the 
work. In the great upward movement of 
humanity, for better treatment, for better liv- 
ing, and for all the conditions which tend to a 
wider humanitarianism and broader civilization 
and a greater degree of progress the Steel Cor- 
poration has not been and will not be found lack- 
ing in interest and in support of such movements 
to the extent of its ability, and much greater 
progress can be expected in the future under 
the wise and humane supervision of the men 
who control its destinies. 


Bod beCHIE De AT TOME THeNOT: 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE SURVEY 


The Child That Toileth Not is the title of a 
book by Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr., published 
late in 1912. It is the story of the writer’s ex- 
perience in looking into the conditions of labor 
in the southern cotton mills as a special inves- 
tigator for the federal Bureau of Labor. This 
investigation was to be a part of the report on 
the condition of women and child wage-earners 
in the United States. Major Dawley’s volume is 
dedicated in these words: 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America who by an appropriation of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the investigation of 
the conditions under which women and children 
are employed throughout the country, and in par- 
ticular to those legislators who believe the eco- 
nomic laws of the universe can be upset and the 
people forming our great Republic made healthy, 
well and wise by legislation.” 


The author of this book, according to the 1910- 
1911 edition of Who’s Who in America, was 
born in New York in 1862 and has had a varied 
career as printer, teacher, war correspondent, 
voluntary aide on the staff of General Miles in 
Cuba, newspaper editor, special agent making a re- 
port to the President on the political and sociologi- 
cal conditions in Santo Domingo, and later spe- 
cial agent of the Bureau of Labor. He has con- 
tributed many articles on Latin-American 
countries and Spain to magazines and Apple- 


4~The Child That Toileth Not. By Thomas R. Dawley, 
Jr. Gracia Publishing Co. New York. Price $2.00 
postpaid. 


ton’s Encyclopedia. His address is given as 
Washington, D. C. 
Summarized, the principal points made by Mr. 


Dawley in his book appear to be these: 


That the condition of the workers in the south- 
ern cotton mills is better than the condition of 
the people who work farms in the mountains, and 
who in many cases are brought down to the mill 
centers by the manufacturers. 

That “hired reformers, investigators, and 
muck-rakers” have grossly exaggerated, if not 
actually misrepresented, the conditions of labor 
in the southern cotton mills. 

That the National Child Labor Committee and 
the United States Bureau of Labor are guilty 
along with these reformers. Against the United 
States Bureau of Labor Mr, Dawley brings the 
specific charge that “the results of two years’ 
work, paid for by the people, were suppressed.” 


It is not possible within the limits of this arti- 
cle to go into all the detailed miscellaneous 
charges which are brought by Mr. Dawley against 
both individuals and organizations. The book is 
full of accusations such as the following: Mr. 
Dawley quotes Dr. McKelway, secretary for the 
southern states of the National Child Labor 
Committee, as saying that 1,500 people had gone 
from one little village of Clyde to the cotton 
mills of South Carolina, and he then points out 
that the entire population of Clyde before the 
exodus was only 244! But Mr. Dawley fails to 
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include Dr. McKelway’s statement that Clyde is 
the railroad station from which the farm people 
in the country around the village had gone to 
the mills. Charges likes this, based on a half- 
statement or a perverted emphasis of the material 
published by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee look like a deliberate attempt to prejudice 
the reader and certainly obscure the truth. To 
the present writer it is evident that the funda- 
mental raison d'étre of Mr. Dawley’s book is 
that he failed in a measure to understand the 
kind of work required of him by the Bureau of 
Labor, that he set about his task not only with 
a wrong method, but in a wrong spirit, and that, 
beginning thus his task, he could hardly fail to 
-have crowned it as he has done with a biased and 
unjustly personal attack. I believe that Mr. Daw- 
ley convicts himself of these things out of his 
own mouth, Let us see. 

In the first place, Mr. Dawley objects to the 
kind of information which he was required to 
collect. “These schedule blanks,” he says, speak- 
ing of the blanks supplied to him by the Bureau 
of Labor, “seemed to me to be poorly adapted for 
the work in which I was engaged . . . and 
the same was true with the family schedules, 
They merely provided for showing the earnings 
of the individual members, with their supple- 
mentary incomes from a cow or a vegetable gar- 
den, if they had any, with some of the conditions 
under which they were living, but no provision 
was made to show whether their standard of liv- 
ing was inferior to what they had been accus- 
tomed to, whether any inadequacy was due to 
insufficient wages, or whether the fact of their 
dependency on the mill for support tended toward 
progress or retrogression.” 

These statements are made on page 50 of Mr. 
Dawley’s book. They are here quoted because they 
indicate that the tendency of Mr. Dawley in his 
work was to turn from the study of cotton mills 
as such and of mountain whites as such to a 
study which should compare the respective con- 
ditions of each. Now, a study of this kind, 
properly made, would be of great social value, 
and the fact that the Bureau of Labor sent Mr, 
Dawley into the hilly regions shows that it was 
the purpose to investigate in this direction. The 
fault that the present writer finds is that the tm- 
portance placed by Mr. Dawley upon this com- 
ia leads him to an extravagant conclusion. 

et us look at the way he arrived at it. 

3riefly stated, his first conclusion is that the 
families which moved into cotton mill civiliza- 
tion from the semi-civilization of the mountains 
are much better off than they were before their 
change of base. From this observation he draws 
the further and logical conclusion that cotton 
mills have been a benefit to the race; and the 
still further and illogical conclusion that child 
labor in them is itself the most wholesome prepa- 
ration for-life. 

“Tf I were a Carnegie,” he writes, “or a Rocke- 
feller seeking to improve the conditions of our 
poor mountain people, I would build them a cot- 
ton mill, I would gather their children in just 
as soon as they are big enough to doff and spin, 
and instead of feeding them on homilies and 
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panegyrics, I would pay them a stipend that would 
get them more than ‘bread and meat. I would 
teach them with real money what real money 
brings, and while my cotton mill might not pay 
dividends in dollars and cents, it would at least 
turn out workers capable of making a living for 
themselves when grown.” ; 

From this quotation, as from many passages 
of similar import and from the dedication of 
his book, it will be seen that Mr. Dawley does 
not discuss the conditions under which women 
and children work in the cotton mills except 1n- 
cidentally or comparatively. Yet this was the 
prime subject for investigation; not whether 
those conditions were worse or better than some- 
thing else, but were they good or bad for human 
beings? He assumes without sufficient proof that 
child labor is necessary to the existence of the 
cotton mill; and when he does treat of the cot- 
ton mill labor problem he makes such points as 
these: 


(1) That there is welfare work in certain 
mill communities, and that therefore the cotton 
mill is a blessing to humanity. 

(2) That child spinners are the exception, not 
the rule. 

(3) That the children play about the aisles in 
the mills, but do little or no work. 

(4) That the social workers interested in the 
deat of the child care nothing about the 
child. 


Any one who is acquainted with the statistics 
can easily discount these charges. For example, 
the fact that some mills are doing welfare work 
does not answer the criticism that the cotton in- 
dustry is one of the chief exploiters of child labor 
in the country. The number of cotton inill op- 
eratives, between the ages and ten and fifteen in 
the United States, according to the census of 
1900, was 44,427, 28,023 of whom were in the 
southern states. 

The only other single occupation in the census 
classification’ that employed more than 27,000 
children—the figures for the southern mills alone 
—was “messenger and office boys.” 

If child spinners are “exceptional,” then it ig 
odd that the census of 1900 reported about 5,000 
girls of from ten to twelve years of age in the 
cotton mills, and the Federal Report on Woman 
and Child Wage-Earners (1907-08) showed that 
75.8 per cent of the 4,585 girls under sixteen em- 
ployed in the southern mills investigated were 
spinners or spoolers. 

The answer to the objection that the children 
play about the aisles and do little work may be 
put in the form of a question: If this is true, 
why | are cotton manufacturers almost always 
consistently opposed to laws which would compel 
the children to leave the mills and play else- 
where ? 

As for the criticism that the National Child 
Labor Committee cares nothing about the child 
and does not appreciate welfare work, it can 
be authoritatively stated that the National Child 
Labor Committee has repeatedly given credit, 


WAcriculture,” “lahorers” (not Specified) and “servantg 


and waiters,” are the onl en é : ge 
Peay Gare Dade y general classifications larger 
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for example, to certain cotton manufacturers for 
building private schools to educate children of 
mill villages, but it has always urged that this 
example of feudalism can not take the place of a 
system of public education. 

These are only haphazard illustrations of the 
kind of controversy which Mr. Dawley’s book 
has stirred up. In a letter to the editor of the 
State, a newspaper published in Columbia, S. C., 
written December 8, 1912, A. J. McKelway, sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Committee 
for the southern states, has answered in detail 


many of these criticisms, and anyone who is de- ° 


sirous of digging into the debate further is re- 
ferred to that issue. In conclusion Dr. McKel- 
way Says: 


“The animus of Mr. Dawley’s book is only too 
plain. The National Child Labor Committee and 
the state committees organized in co-operation 
with it are attempting to raise the standard of 
legislative protection for the children, In five 
southern states, South Carolina among them, it 
is lower than it is in the rest of the Union and 
in the civilized countries of Europe. The facts 
available for information to legislators are to 
be found almost exclusively in the reports of 
the agents of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittce, with an abundance of photographic evi- 
dence, and in the reports of the agents of the 
Bureau of Labor, employed in this investigation, 
most of whom, by the way, so far as the investi- 
gation of the cotton mills is concerned, were 
southern men and women. If the agents and 
secretaries of the National Child Labor ‘Com- 
mittee can be discredited, and the agents of the 
Bureau of Labor likewise, there are no facts 
remaining of authority. . . . 

“But, finally, what does the whole contention 
amount to? What has this matter to do with 
child labor? Suppose we grant that all which 
Mr. Dawlev asserts about the miserable condi- 
tions of rural life in the mountains is true, does 
that condone child labor in the factories? Does 
it shorten the eleven-hour day for children and 
women? . . . The question is not was the 
cotton mill family worse off on the farm, or the 
immigrant family worse off in Europe, but rath- 
er, are the children of either as well off now as 
we have a right to demand that they should be?” 


Mr. Dawley’s charges against the Bureau of 
Labor are serious and are made in apparent good 
faith. He believes that the bureau is biased 
against the manufacturers, and goes so far as 
to say that the commissioner’ (Mr. Neill) “him- 
self referred to certain business men as pirates 
and'declared in my presence that one manufact- 


iMr. Pawley, moreover, appeara to have 1 personal 
animus against net only the commissioner of labor and 
geveral orher prominent people, but against several of 
the empleves of the burean, whem he lists as “a German 
professional uplifter, a partially paralyzed docror of phil- 
osophy, and a Russian doctor af something.” fTis plain 
(Implication, from a pase or two of entertaining descrip- 
ton of the work in the Washington office. and the prompt 
manner in which everyone ran for the door when closing 
time arrived, Ia that these gentlemen were not worth 
their walt. 11 ts therefore instructive to note that each 
of these three has since left the Rureanw of Unabor tn 
order to accept elsewhere higher salaries than the bureau 
was able to pay them, 
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urer who had attempted to convince him that the 
employment of the poor children in the cotton 
mills of the South had proved beneficial to them, 
was a liar.” Both of these statements may be 
absolutely true without any reflection upon Mr. 
Neill. Also, when Mr. Dawley says: “He in- 
structed his agents at the mills to seek the very 
worst conditions,” it is plain that those orders— 
supposing they were given—were nothing more 
than orders to get the facts, no matter whom 
they hurt. But when Mr. Dawley continues: 
“And every effort was made to gather data that 
would support the representations of those spec- 
ial interests whose very existence is dependent 
upon misrepresentations” he is merely interpret- 
ing the order according to his prejudices, And 
when he charges specifically that “the results 
of two years work, paid for by the people, were 
suppressed,” it need not disturb the reader who 
has believed in the integrity of the Bureau of 
Labor that an unfortunate but established pol- 
icy (true of all federal departments) prevents 
the bureau from making a categorical denial 
of charges brought against it by an _ individ- 
ual. Anyone familiar with the work of 
such an investigation knows that in the course 
of it many facts are necessarily collected by in- 
dividual agents which are not included in the 
final report. Some of these facts have served 
their purpose to those who wrote the report: 
some, of course, are valueless. In the case of 
Mr. Dawley, it would appear on his own confes- 
sion that he collected much information which 
was not asked for, and, if we are to judge by his 
book, he gathered much information which, 
while interesting in itself, is very plainly not the 
kind of evidence which a competent statistician 
could admit to a statistical study; I refer to 
anecdotes, hearsay facts, unverified except by 
word of: mouth, personal impressions, and the 
like. It is safe to say that every government 
investigator has collected, at one time or another, 
matter which has been rejected, and that to term 
such rejection “suppression” is unjust not only 
to the government, but often to the investigator. 
On this point Mr. McKelway says, 


“Senator Overman [of North Carolina] made 
a speech in the Senate last winter, in which he 
denounced the Bureau of Labor for having sent 
its agent into the mountains to obtain these re- 
ports. He said: ‘Some of these reports were so 
obscene and scandalous and outrageous that the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor refused to 
printitheniy 3. Some of the reports were so 
obscene that it would be indictable to send them 
through the mails.’ And so on, in even less 
parliamentary language, and Senator Overman 
has authorized me to say that he was referring 
to Mr. Dawley. So we have Mr. Dawley and 
his supporters complaining that his reports were 
suppressed, and Senator Overman complaining 
because the bureau ever hired Mr. Dawley at 
all.” 


In all fairness to Mr. Dawley, it must be said 
that his book is an interesting contribution to the 
literature of the social problems of the South, It 
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is thoroughly readable, and it bristles with 
“human interest” stories concerning the natives 
and their ways. One cannot, nevertheless, help 
having the feeling that scientific accuracy nas 
been sacrificed for the sake of a good yarn. 

The Gracia Publishing Company is the name 
under which Mr. Dawley prints and circulates 
his book. In its pages he states that upon being 
discharged from the Bureau of Labor he ap- 
proached “the manufacturer whom the commis- 
sioner of labor had declared a liar.” This manu- 
facturer refused to give him financial assistance, 
fearing that the charge would be made that he, 
Dawley, was working in their interests for their 
pay. For addressing a southern cotton mill asso- 
ciation Mr. Dawley states that he was not even 
paid traveling expenses, but he adds that he 
“should have willingly accepted such financial aid 
as the association might have seen fit to give me 
to place my story before the people.” 

His appeal to such backing lies in the under- 
lying thesis of his book that the real business 
interests of the country are practically without 
representation because the government is the 
tool of hired reformers, investigators, and muck- 
rakers. In proving this thesis, he starts trom an 
admittedly biased angle, intersperses his argu- 
ment with general accusations, and in most cases, 
as a careful examination and checking up proves, 
does not squarely and definitely meet the state- 
ments he challenges. His contention that the 
children of the mills are better off than those of 
the mountains should prove a spur to such sani- 
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tary and other reforms in the South as the Rocke- 
feller Hookworm Commission has shown to be 
possible in the rural districts; but it does not 
carry conviction that we should on that account 
tolerate mill conditions unless they are positively 
good any more than he would have us tolerate 
mountain conditions, There are indications of 
a growing and constructive public opinion in the 
South with respect to both. It is when he at- 
tempts to demonstrate that child labor is a posi- 
tive good in itself that his argument drops 
through. In order to defend it, he reviews, in 
the words of one social worker, “all the argu- 
ments of a past age. Child labor teaches habits 
of industry. It is needed for the support of wid- 
owed mothers and orphans. It lays the surest 
foundations of a career. It furnishes the best 
possible education. One typical contradiction oc- 
curs in this connection. In one chapter the 
author would show that mill children are better 
off than children on the farms because they do 
not lead such a lazy listless life; in another, be- 
cause the mill children do not have the heavy 
work to do that is required of children on the 
farms.” 

Personally, the writer welcomes Mr. Dawley’s 
book as a healthy sign of the times: the argu- 
ments which he presents against child labor legis- 
lation are the stock arguments of the cotton 
manufacturers—he has added no new ammunition 
to an already powerfully armed interest. If this 
is the worst that can be done, then there is great 
hope for the future. 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD FOR NEW YORK 


LARGE SCALE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LABOR DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDED 
BY THE FACTORY INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


Wednesday, February 19, will be a field day 
for labor legislation in New York state. At 
12:30 in the Senate chamber at Albany a public 
hearing will be given on the thirty-two bills 
which have been drawn up by the Factory In- 
vestigating Commission to embody the recom- 
mendations growing out of their two years’ in- 
quiry. lf they become law not only will many 
practical and long needed reforms be given legal 
sanction, but a new system of administering 
labor laws will be inaugurated. 

The commission was appointed after the Asch 
Building fire two years ago, and five of the thirty- 
two bills deal with fire hazard. Six are con- 
cerned with administration, and the balance 
deal with problems of woman and child labor, 
safety and sanitation. One extends the child 
labor law to cover cannery sheds. The 
protection of the law is also extended to women 
in canneries which heretofore have een 
exempted from the nine-hour law. The protec- 
tion however still falls short of that thrown 
over factory workers as the bill provides that 
in certain seasons of the year a maximum of 
twelve hours a day and sixty-six hours a week 
may be permitted. Night work of women in 


factories is prohibited between 10 P. M. and 
6 A. M., and the law requiring seats for female 
employes is given increased effectiveness. The 
law requiring the maintenance of safe condi- 
tions in factories is greatly improved, employ- 
ment of children in dangerous trades is further 
prohibited and a restriction is placed upon the 
employment of women in the core rooms of 
foundries. Another bill not strictly a labor meas- 
ure requires that containers of wood alcohol 
must be plainly marked as such. 

Important as are some of these reforms, it is 
the series of bills reorganizing the Department 
of Labor which are of most far-reaching con- 
sequence, for upon that administrative body de- 
pends the effectiveness of every labor law. 

The proposed changes are many and detailed. 
The inspection work would be consolidated into 
one bureau under an inspector general, and the 
state divided into two inspection districts—rough- 
ly, New York city and the balance of the state— 
with a chief inspector in each district. Nine 
subdistricts would have a supervising inspector 
in charge of each. The present law provides for 
“not more than” 125 inspectors; this phraseology 
is changed to read “not less than.” 

While the attention of the commission has been 
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directed most particularly at law enforcement 
an important reorganization is proposed also for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Its title would 
become the Bureau of Statistics and Information 
and it would include five divisions, each of which 
would have its own chief: 

General Labor Statistics. 

Industrial Directory. 

Industrial Accidents and Diseases, 

Investigations, 

Printing and Publication. 

The changes would not only systematize the 
work of the bureau but give it additional powers. 

Entirely aside from these provisions, the com- 
mission has made two signal proposals. They 
would provide a division of hygiene in the Bu- 
reau of Inspection. This division is to be made 
up of a physician who is to be chief medical 
inspector, a chemist, a mechanical engineer who 
iS an expert in ventilation and accident preven- 
tion, and a civil engineer who is an expert in 
fire prevention and building construction. The 
bill calls, also, for three medical inspectors, one 
of whom must be a woman and all three of whom 
must be licensed physicians. One of the first 
four officials named is to be designated as di- 
rector of the division and the chief medical in- 
spector is to have charge of the three deputy 
medical inspectors. The enginecrs, chemist and 
chief medical inspector are to make special inves- 
tigations with a view to improving factory con- 
ditions from the standpoint of construction, ven- 
tilation, sanitation and safety. They are to make 
recommendations which it is proposed will be 
adopted by the department as definite rules which 
will have the force of law. The three medical in- 
spectors will be constantly employed in looking 
after the health conditions of factories with a 
view to learning what are the present industrial 
hazards coming within the ficld of hygiene, and 
what are the methods of eliminating those haz- 
ards. 

The most marked departure from previous 
legislation is the provision for an Industrial 
Board of which the commissioner of labor is to 
be chairman and which is to consist of four 
members, each to serve for a term of four years, 
so arranged that the term of one member will 
expire each year. It is the expectation of the 
commission that one member of the board shall 
represent employers, another employes, a third 
to be a woman and the fourth a scientist. It is 
expected that the board will meet at least once 
a month and that it will direct the Division of 
Hygiene or other bureaus to make special in- 
vestigations or will itself conduct independent 
investigations. It may employ experts for long- 
er or shorter periods of time, and can take up 
and study every problem that presents itself 
in industrial life from that of friction between 
emplover and employe to hours of labor and 
guarding of dangerous machinery. 

But the feature of the powers of this board 
that is of constructive significance is not alone 
its power of investigation but its power of mak- 
ing rules and setting standards. In this pro- 
vision, the commission would give the state of 
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New York an agency possibly as powerful 
as the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
one certainly charged with responsibilities 
of equal grade. Problems that have hereto- 
fore been for the commissioner of labor alone 
to decide, and which have been too num- 
erous and too important for any one man, 
would be passed upon by a body of five 
and while the commissioner of labor personally 
will be responsiLle for the carrying into effect 
of the rules and regulations agreed upon, he 
would have support that he does not now have 
in the knowledge that instead of a personal 
ruling, he would be carrying into effect the com- 
bined judgment of the board. 

Particular groups of bills will be reviewed 
later in Tue Survey. In general it can be noted 
at this time that they are on the whole not only 
acceptable to social workers but of a calibre that 
is stimulating to enthusiasm. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the commission deserves com- 
mendation for the painstaking manner in which 
large branches of its work have been carried 
on, for the great publicity it has secured for the 
bills by its frequent public hearings, and for the 
fairness with which it has accepted criticism 
from all quarters. 

Whether its working program proves effective 
or not, is passed or not—and as Democratic 
measures under a Democratic administration 
there is good chance that the bulk of them will 
be enacted—it stands out as the first large scale, 
constructive plan put forward to place the labor 
administration of the first industrial state of 
the Union on a basis commensurate with its 
vital importance to the people. Moreover the 
data collected by the commission’s investigators 
is of lasting value. There is general recogni- 
tion that as yet unestimated public service has 
been performed by these investigators, by the 
conimission as a body and especially by its coun- 
sel Abram I. Elkus and his assistant Bernard 
L. Shientag. 


THE LABOR MARKET IN WISCONSIN 
WILLIAM LEISERSON * 
Staff Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


For the first time in the history of this coun- 
try reports relating to the demand and supply 
of labor are now published by the state of Wis- 
consin. Strange that our newspapers should de- 
vote whole pages to market transactions in hogs, 
wheat, stocks and bonds, while the markets where 
labor is bought and sold, wuich affects us all 
so much more closely, should be so completely 
ignored! Now that a beginning has been made, 
however, we may hope that the time will soon 
come when no market page of a newspaper 
will be complete without reports of the trans- 
actions of the labor markets of the country. 

‘Lne labor markets which the Wisconsin re- 
ports cover are the four free employment of- 
fices conducted by the Industrial Conimission 
of that state. The offices are located in Mil- 
waukee, Superior, Oshkosh and La Crosse, each 
covering a distinct section of the state. _ While 
the onerations of these employment offices show 
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but a small part of the total labor bargains made 
in the state, they are as representative of all 
these bargains as are the transactions of a stock 
or produce exchange of the buying and selling 
of stocks and produce. 

The idea of labor market reports is not a new 
one. Ohio, which created the first public em- 
ployment offices in this country in 1890, as well 
as several other states which copied it$ law, has 
for a long time been printing weekly reports 
of the operations of their offices, Their methods 
of compiling statistics, however, are unscientific 
and unreliable, and little use has been made of 
the weekly bulletins, some states even abandon- 
ing them entirely. 

A step forward was taken by the superintend- 
ent of the state employment office in Boston, 
when he began to issue to the press every month 
a bulletin describing the conditions of the labor 
market as viewed from the free employment 
office. But while the records kept at the Boston 
office are more reliable than those of most states 
they make no scientific classification of occupa- 
tions and no distinction between casual and other 
employments, both of which are necessary for a 
true understanding of conditions in the labor 
market. 

This is the work that has now been begun by 
the Wisconsin Free Employment Offices. Each 
office sends in a daily report of its business to 
the central office in Madison. The report blank 
contains a printed list of occupations grouped 
in industries following the United States Census 
classification of occupations, but adapted and 
boiled down to the needs of the offices in Wis- 
consin. Opposite each occupation are four col- 
umns for showing respectively the number of 
“applications for work,” “help wanted,” “referred 
to positions,” and “positions secured.” These 
daily reports are tabulated by the statistical force 
of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, and 
they show, besides the supply of labor and the 
demand and something of the character of each 
occupation, what industry it belongs to, whether 
it is skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled and wheth- 
er it is permanent or temporary. From the lo- 
cation of the offices the conditions in different 
sections of the state can also be told. 


EFFICIENCY SOCIETY MEETING 


Organization, management, hygiene and indus- 
trial relations were the things taken up by the 
Efficiency Society at its recent annual meeting 
in New York. 

At the session devoted to the subject of organ- 
ization, Harrington Emerson took up the subject 
with special reference to personnel. Dr. Kather- 
ine Blackford followed with a paper on Scientific 
Selection and Assignment of Men in the Crea- 
tion of an Organization, and John Calder spoke 
on Divisional and Departmental Organization. 
The very titles of these papers suggest what the 
experts mean when they speak of a “new science 
of organization.” 

The discussion of management began with a 
paper by William Ledge of the Lodge & Shipley 

achine Company, Cincinnati, outlining the 
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duties of each man in a typical manufacturing 
organization, from the general manager down to. 
the yard laborer and the night gateman. 

With lantern slides and moving pictures J. G. 
Aldrich showed the latest methods of micro- 
motion studies for analyzing operations in order 
to get rid of useless motions. 

Mrs. Harriet F. Andrew, who owns and man- 
ages an anvil works at Trenton, N. J., gave her 
experiences in handling draftsmen, pattern- 
makers, cupola men, moulders, and machinists to. 
the number of sixty. She took charge of the 
works fourteen years ago on the death of her 
husband, and was proud to have maintained the 
factory’s record which began under her husband’s 
father. Under her management the plant has 
never shut down except for funerals or holidays 
and has never passed a pay roll. Men have been 
in the employ of the anvil works sixty-five years. 
Sons have followed fathers in the service. 

Two other women gave their experience in 
industrial management: Mrs. J. Russell Self- 
ridge, widow of Admiral Selfridge, who has run 
a model laundry in Bedford, N. Y., and Mrs, 
Nelson H. Henry, the organizer and manager of 
the Women’s Industrial Exhibition, now an an- 
nual affair at the Grand Central Palace. 

One session was devoted to a symposium on in- 
dustrial relations, Samuel McCune Lindsay 
presiding. 

Out of the experience of the Consumers 
League, Mrs. Frederick Nathan declared that the 
greatest obstacles to efficiency in business and in 
factory life are long hours and low wages. Jane 
Seymour Klink, welfare worker in the Pilgrim 
Steam Laundry of Brooklyn, spoke on conditions 
in that industry. F. S. Tomlin, secretary of the 
Central Federated Union of Brooklyn, declared 
that as a union official, he had sometimes had 
much greater difficulty with members of his union 
than he had with the employers. That lack of 
proper co-operation between employer and em- 
ploye is a great bar to efficiency was a point 
brought out by H. C. Hunter of the National 
Metal Trad.s Association. He declared, how- 
ever, that collective bargaining had proved a la- 
mentable failure in his trade, and hoped that 
the Industrial Relations Commission would in- 
vestigate this field, 

Industrial Hygiene was the topic at the closing 
session, with Dr. Winthrop Talbot of Cleveland, 
in the chair. The program opened with a de- 
scription of the medical service of the Norton 
Company of Worcester, Mass., by Dr. S. Irving 
Clark, followed by a discussion of industrial dis- 
eases and their prevention by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man of the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Prof. Charles L. Parsons of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, read a paper on the work of its 
division of mineral technology, looking to the pre- 
vention of disease. Dr. George M. Price, medical 
inspector of the New York Factory Investigating 
Commission, discussed industrial inefficiency, 

That not all of the burden for the improve- 
ment of hygienic conditions among employes 
should be put upon the employer, was insisted by 
Dr. Graham Rogers, medical inspector of the 
New York State Department of Labor. He 
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pone out that unhygienic conditions in the 
ome might have as much to do with the ill- 
health of a workman as any condition he might 
encounter in the factory, and he urged that the 
state should authorize the factory medical in- 
Spector to inspect houses and tenements where 
working people live. Dr. William J. Manning, 
medical officer of the Government Printing Office, 
described the methods that have been worked 
out there for the elimination of contagious dis- 
eases. Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of New York, 
pointed out that the seemingly insignificant 
things are often of greater consequence than 
more spectacular defects. For example, he de- 
clared that more damage is done by overheated 
factories than by acute poisons. Dr. Thomas 
Darlington gave an illustrated lecture on welfare 
work under the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. The feature of this meeting was the reso- 
lution introduced by Dr. Talbot urging the medi- 
cal schools to introduce courses in industrial hy- 
eee an account of which was given in THE 
URVEY of February 8. 


THE CIVIC FEDERATION MEETING 


The National Civic Federation gathered in New 
York recently for its thirteenth annual meeting. 
The number proved unlucky for the Socialist 
Party and the Industrial Workers of the World, 
whom President Seth Low in his annual report 
criticised severely. He characterized their ef- 
forts as destructive in contradistinction to the 
American Federation of Labor which, he de- 
clared, was a constructive and reasonable labor 
body designed to improve the condition of the 
workers without destroying industry. He urged 
employers to recognize the conservative force of 
this body and the wisdom of dealing with it in 
order to check what he considered the undesirable 
and revolutionary policies of the Socialists and 
industrialists. 

One day’s sessions were given up to arbitra- 
tion. Marcus M. Marks pointed out defects in 
the Erdmann Act and urged that it be strength- 
ened and enlarged in its scope. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that under that law the mediators 
are two public officials whose principal duties 
are along other lines. While he recognized that 
signal success has attended the efforts of Com- 
missioner Neill and Judge Knapp of the com- 
merce court, he pointed out that the system is 
weak when it depends in its entirety upon the 
ability of two men to put aside their other work 
and enter into a strike problem when it may 
arise. These two men, he went on, who have 
gained experience in the work and are able so 
admirably to discharge their duties will at some 
time necessarily have to lay down these duties 
and no one else is gaining the experience or 
knowledge of the work necessary to fit them to 
fill the places. He urged that the time is now 
ripe for a special government bureau of arbitra- 
tion and mediation which shall have more than 
two members. He urged also that the scope of 
the act be so broadened as to include all em- 
ployes who have anything to do with interstate 
commerce instead of train men alone. 
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A feature of the discussion of this topic was 
an address by Samuel Gompers, in which he de- 
clared that organized labor would never consent 
to compulsory arbitration such as was recently 
proposed by the arbitrators in the railway engi- 
neers’ case. He characteristically attacked “‘di- 
lettantes who go on sociological mental slum- 
ming expeditions.” 

In the afternoon, William J. Schieffelin de- 
scribed the protocol in the New York garment 
trades. The minimum wage was attacked spirit- 
edly by Edward F. McSweeney, member of the 
Industrial Accident Board of Massachusetts, 
who repeated the charge he made before the 
economists at Boston that the minimum wage ig 
a pagan proposal. No other than Prof. John 
A. Ryan of St. Paul’s Seminary turned up at 
the meeting and ptt in a rebuttal. There are 
intellectual grounds on which a person can con- 
sistently oppose the minimum wage, he said, 
Perhaps there are pagans who believe in it. He 
had not met them. But this talk that it is anti- 
Christian, state socialism and the like is, said 
Father Ryan, in effect, all buncomb. 


JOTTINGS 


MEDALS FOR SAVING LIVES 


Four gold medals for saving lives were award- 
ed on january 23 at the United Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York city, by the American 
Museum of Safety. 

The Scientific American medal for the most 
efficient safety device exhibited in the museum 
and invented within the last three years was. 
awarded to the Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Com- 
pany for the invention of the Pulmotor which 
has been used so effectively for the resuscitation 
of victims of electric shock. 

The Travelers’ Insurance Medal was awarded 
to the New York Edison Company. This medal 
is given annually to the company which in the 
opinion of the Museum of Safety has done the 
most in the way of protective devices and meth- 
ods of operation to safeguard their employes. 

The Louis Livingston Seaman medal, awarded 
this year to the National Cash Register Company. 
is in recognition of efforts along the lines of 
sanitation and hygiene and the lessening of in- 
dustrial disease. 

Thomas A. Edison received the Rathenau medal 
which was awarded for the first time in America. 
This medal was placed at the disposal of the 
Museum of Safety by the Allgemeine Electric- 
itaets Gesellschaft of Berlin, and is to be award- 
ed each year in recognition of the best invention 
calculated to promote safety among electrical 
workers. This award to Mr. Edison was in 
recognition “of his application of his storage 
battery in new forms with special adjuncts in 
relation to safety in mines, tunnels, work under 
way in factories where explosives are made, pow- 
der magazines and where explosive magazines 
are generated or in use. General application of 
the storage battery in this field has reduced the 
hazard to workers fully 100 per cent.” 
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THE MOTHERS’ COMPENSATION LAW OF COLORADO 


BEN B. LINDSEY 
JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT, DENVER 


[Judge Lindsey is an active champion of the mothers’ pension idea, and in this 
paper he interprets the Colorado plan which he sponsored, and which was passed last 


fali by a referendum to the people. 


The new law covers various other matters with 


respect to dependent children, and is the subject of vigorous controversy.—Ed.] 


An amendment to the dependent child statute, 
popularly known as the Mothers’ Compensation 
Law,’ was adopted by the people of Colorado at 
the November election. In making this amend- 
ment a number of needed additions were includ- 
ed, all relating to the same subject. 

When children were committed to the state 
home for dependent children under the former 
Colorado law, there were no legal rights given 
or retained to parents for their reclamation. The 
Statute (Sec. 574 General Laws 1908 Session 
Laws 1895) merely provided that “whenever 
one or both the parents of any ward of said 
board, who is not indentured, have become able 
to support the child and educate it, the child 
may by resolution adopted by said board be re- 
stored to its parents.” 

This amounted to nothing at all in many 
cases. If the parents did afterward become able 
to support the child, as the law contemplated 
they might, they often found the child inden- 
tured or adopted out. If not, the board claimed 
the right to refuse to return it. 


Sometimes it operated as a great hard- 
ship. For example, children are often declared 
dependent and sent to the state home when the 
chief cause, directly or indirectly, may be pov- 
erty. At the hearing of such a case it might 
appear from the evidence in court that within a 
reasonable time the conditions making for pov- 
erty could be overcome. But the statute made 
no provision that would enable such parents to 
make such a showing at the hearing, or the 
court to make such a conditional order. The 
old law provided that a child committed to the 
State Home for Dependent and ‘Neglected Chil- 
dren “should, as to its care and disposition, be 
subject to the law establishing said home.” 
(Sec: 558, Gen. Laws 1908). This left the 
state home with the right to adopt out or in- 
denture a child at any time after it was received 
from the court. 

The first change made, then, through the 
Mother's Compensation Act was to provide that 
“any dependent child committed to the state 
home should, as to its care and disposition, “be 
subject to any special order of the court mak- 
ing such commitment, provided such order 
be made at the time of such commitment.” 
This at least softened the rather harsh law 
that formerly existed, and it seemed fair both 
to the parent of the child and to the state home. 
It enabled the parent to show poverty as a 


iThe vote for the amendment was: for 82,337; against 
87,870; majority for 44,467. 
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cause at the hearing, and permitted the court, 
in a proper case, to make a special order at 
the time of such commitment, safeguarding 
the right of the parent to reclaim the child. 
The state home would thus know the status of 
the child from the beginning. It answered 
the other objection that in proper cases chil- 
dren might be indentured and adopted out by 
the home and then afterward interfered with 
through the whim or caprice of a judge or a 
court, who might, change the order. Of course, 
there are other rules of law that safeguard 
against such a danger. And experience shows 
that it is in any event largely imaginary. The 
facts show that judges are not in the habit of re- 
sorting to such whims or caprices in these cases, 

The law establishing the State Home for De- 
pendents specifically provides that children shall 
be placed in family homes. It was thus intended 
primarily as a mere clearing house or state de- 
tention home until the children could be placed 
in family homes. The amendment therefore giv- 
ing the real and natural home a reasonable 
chance in the proper and exceptional case to re- 
claim the child not only does not alter but 
strengthens the purpose and good effects of the 
act. 

The next provision of the law concerns what 
is more generally known as “mothers’ pensions,” 
“funds for parents,” or, as we in Colorado prefer 
to call it, “mothers’ compensation.” It provides 
as follows: 


“If the parent or parents of such dependent or 
neglected child are poor and unable to properly 
care for such child, but otherwise are proper 
guardians, and it is for the welfare of such child 
to remain at home, the court may enter an order 
finding such facts and fixing the amount of 
money necessary to enable the parent or parents 
to properly care for such child, and thereupon it 
shall be the duty of the Board of County Com- 
missioners to pay such parent or 
parents, or, if it seems for the best interest of 
the child, to some other person designated by the 
court for that purpose, at such times as said 
order may designate, the amount so specified, or 
when so ordered by the court, its equivalent in 
supplies and assistance, for the care of such de- 
pendent or neglected child until the further order 
of the court.” 


This provision is substantially the same as 
that of the Illinois act, with two changes: (1) 
The prevision that permits the court to pay the 
sum to some other person for the parent; (2) 
or the equivalent in supplies or assistance. The 
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wather inelastic provision of the Illinois law in 
‘this regard seemed to us to be less adapted to 
its practical administration. 

It does not permit such sum to be paid to keep 
the child in any other home. That is to say 
the judge or the court cannot board children out 
in other family homes out of this fund. The 
pension or compensation can only be paid to the 
parent direct, or to some other person for ‘the 
parent, to permit the parent (not some other 
person) to keep the child in its own home—the 
parent's home. 

The Illinois law provided for payment of 
a lump sum of cash to the parent in 
every case. But suppose the trouble with 
the home is, for example, periodic intemper- 
ance, or some other cause that the evidence may 
show may be corrected, but which for the time 
being would make it unsafe to pay a lump cash 
sum? Surely, this elastic provision is helpful 
aS permitting the Board of County Commission- 
ers (or if in Denver the Board of Charities and 
Corrections) to provide the home with rent, 
‘groceries, clothing or supplies in a sum equiva- 
lent to the cash until it is safe to pay the cash. 

The objection that the judge is given some dis- 
cretion after hearing the evidence, as to whether 
or not it is a proper case, and from the evidence 
determining what is necessary to help the home, 
etc., is hardly a fair objection. For nearly twenty 
years, under the same act, no child could be sent 
to the State Home for Dependents except upon 
the discretion of a court. The judge’s order 
comnelled the state home to receive the child and 
compelled the state, through its agent, the state 
home, to spend a per capita cost of $15 to $20 
per month to care for the child—not in its own 
home, but in an institution or state home until 
it was placed in a private home. The power had 
to be lodged somewhere. In every state, so far 
as I know, it has been lodged in a court. In 
Colorado, out of thousands of cases, I have never 
heard of one where any abuse of this power was 
charged. It has certainly never been charged in 
Denver. Yet, under this new law, giving a new 
alternative for the first time in this state, the 
power is now for the first time divided with the 
Board of County Commissioners. Yet it has 
met with objection. Not because of the division 
of power, but because those who have read the 
law appear not to have understood that it was 
divided. They are assuming that it was left, 
as it has always been, entirely with the judge— 
as in Illinois for example. But in Colorado the 
judge may be powerless to use the new alterna- 
tive. He can do nothing toward ordering 
money to care for the child in its own home 
unless an estimate is first made of the annual 
sum that is necessary to do the work and unless 
the county commissioners make the appropria- 
tion. 

The law next provides: “The juvenile court 
in counties of over 100,000 population, and the 
county court in all other counties, shall appoint 
proper persons for the purpose of investigation, 
visitation, the keeping of records and the mak- 
ing of reports in cases requiring relief under 
this act.” 

Then follows a provision limiting the num- 
bers of such investigators and salaries paid to 
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those of probation officers in such juvenile and 
county courts. This means, under our Colorado 
laws, that the city of Denver, with 225,000 peo- 
ple, cannot have over three such investigators; in 
cities and countries of over 25,000 not over two, 
and that their salaries cannot exceed $100 per 
month. No extra help for this purpose can be 
had by the court unless it is first approved and 
allowed by the county commissioners. It thus 
fixes a limit. In Denver and in the large out- 
side counties of the state not to exceed one 
such investigator will be employed. In some 
jurisdictions, as in Denver, the assistance of 
other agencies will be such that the employment 
of a special investigator, permitted by the law, 
may be entirely dispensed with. None has been 
appointed in Denver. The Board of Charities 
and Corrections does the investigating and, as 
provided by the law, pays out the money. The 
court merely orders it—if the commissioners 
have allowed anything to pay. Under the old 
law, county commissioners are not limited in 
authority as to the number of charity and relief 
investigators they may employ.or salary paid. 

The next provision is intended to give pub- 
licity to the actual work done and money paid 
out—not to the names or identity of the indi- 
viduals receiving relief. Juvenile and county 
courts are required on or before the first day 
of July of each year to submit to the Board 
of County Commissioners a report of all cases 
receiving relief under the act, “and an esti- 
mate of the sum necessary to be placed at its 
disposal for complying with the provisions of 
this act. A copy of such report shall be filed 
with the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions.” 

The courts enforcing the law are given the 
usual powers that courts have in mandamus pro- 
ceedings against ministerial officers by the 
right to proceed as for contempt of court 
against officials who “wilfully refuse to comply 
with its orders directing their compliance with 
the provisions hereof; provided, the sums paid 
out under this act shall not exceed in any year 
the amount appropriated for such purpose by 
the county, city and county, or state authorities 
respectively.” 

Judge Pinckney of the Juvenile Court of Chi- 
cago in speaking of the unlimited power given 
to judges under the Illinois Mothers’ Pension 
Law said: “The law is unparalleled because, on an 
order of the Juvenile Court, a million dollars 
could be ordered paid to families in this com- 
munity within the next year, and nobody could 
stop the courts from doing it if the parents made 
application.” As shown, this is not true of the 
Colorado law. 

The laws concerning dependent and neglected 
children in Colorado have shown scant respect 
for the religion of the parents. There are no 
mandatory provisions in this regard. But the 
new act compensates the parents with the con- 
solation at least that consideration must be had 
for their religion if their children go into foster 
homes. Here is the proviso: ‘Petitions and 
commitments under this act shall state the re- 
ligious belief of parents, if known, and if not 
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known the court shall endeavor to ascertain 
such fact, and family homes to which children 
are committed shall, as’ far as practicable, con- 
form to such religious belief.” 

The next provisions of the law concern the 
boarding out of children in family homes. Our 
present law since 1895 has provided (Sec. 573, 
Laws 1908) “that it shall be the duty of the 
board to use special diligence in placing the chil- 
dren admitted to such home in suitable family 
homes,” etc. But there was no provision of 
our law permitting the state through the home 
to pay families to take the children in family 
homes. The new law adds a provision permit- 
ting this to be done. The only legal alternative 
the state home formerly had was to keep the 
child in the institution or permit its indenture 
or adoption. The result was that there were 
on an average of from 200 to 250 dependent 
children constantly in the state institution. 

The provisions of the new act merely give 
this new alternative to the State Home for 
Dependent Children. In any number of cases, 
however limited, if they believe it is possible 
and “for the best interests of the child,” they may 
board such children in a family home. They 
are not compelled to do it. If the State Home 
refuses to avail itself of this new privilege there 
will never be any occasion for any appropriation 
from the legislature that the law provides shall 
be made for such purpose. 

The final provision of the act concerns the 
employment of men convicted for non-support 
of women and children. The act provides that 
in counties of over 20,000 population the au- 
thorities “shall establish and maintain work- 
houses or proper facilitics for the detention and 
employment of men convicted of non-support of 
women and children. Any sums of money 
earned by them or collected for their labor by 
the authorities in charge of such workhouses 
or facilitics shall be used for the maintenance 
of the fund necessary to be expended by the 
county or city and county in carrying out the 
provisions of this act.” In Colorado, where 
wife and child desertion is growing with alarm- 
ing rapidly, the deserters are generally sent to 
a very comfortable county jail, where they are 
fed up, and the wife and children starve outside. 
The detail as to the payment of the earnings for 
the support of the cases mentioned in the act was 
intended to put a premium on motherhood—in 
favor of the woman who bears children. But it 
is a small detail that can be changed if necessary 
after the law has had a chance. 

It is experience that points out any neces- 
sary changes that ought to be made and no 
doubt will be made. 

The opposition to the law in Denver was so 
bitter that it has not yet subsided. 

The reactionary and corporation daily papers 
in Denver were crowded with anonymous arti- 
cles bitterly attacking it. The principal objec- 
tions were that it would bankrupt the county; 
that it would encourage an influx of pauper 
parents into the state; that it gave the judges 
of the courts too much authority over county 
funds; that it would cost Denver $100,000 to 
build an expensive workhouse; that the children 
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were to be “farmed out” and horribly maltreat- 
ed; that it did not refer to mothers at all, but 
to parents. The answers to these objections 
were that they were largely imaginary; that the 
law was safeguarded by so much <¢letail that 
it could not be abused; that it was contrary to 
the experience in Illinois, where the law was 
perhaps open to many more of these objections, 
but where, even without any such safeguards as 
surround the Colorado law, the scare about the 
influx of paupers had proved groundless. That 
under the Colorado law no judge would have to 
consider paupers if they did flock to the state; 
that such charges need alarm no one. 

Neither the Illinois law nor the Colorado law 
employs the word “mothers” except as it is 
included in the word “parents.” The term is 
necessarily employed for many reasons; one was 
to avoid attacks against the constitutionality of 
the law, as class legislation, or the mere dis- 
pensation of charity and the use of public funds 
for private purposes in aiding a privileged 
class. Since fathers are subject to imprisonment 
for refusing to support their children, and 
since judges are at least assumed to have some 
good sense and discretion, and can do little 
without the consent of the county commission- 
ers, it followed in actual practice under the law 
that where the word “parents” is employed that 
only mothers get the pension or compensation, 
and that the very exceptional case to the con- 
trary must be a very proper case. That the law 
did not make it mandatory to establish expen- 
sive workhouses, but was designed to avoid en- 
couraging wife and child desertion by making it 
mandatory on the authorities to at least main- 
tain “proper facilities for their employment.” 

The final provision of the act is, to my mind, 
one of its best: “This act shall be liberally con- 
strued for the protection of the child, the home 
and the state, and in the interest of public 
morals, and for the prevention of poverty and 
crime.” It is a recognition by the state that 
the aid is rendered, not as a charity, but as a 
right—as justice due mothers whose work in 
rearing their children is a work for the state as 
much as that of the soldier who is paid by the 
state for his services on the battlefield; it is 
a recognition for the first time by society that 
the state is responsible in a measure for the 
plight of the mother, and acknowledges its re- 
sponsibility by sharing the burden of her pov- 
erty that is created largely by the conditions 
that the state permits to exist. 

Acknowledging its part in misfortune, for the 
first time in history by law society through this 
act literally “bears one another’s burdens,” quits 
“the devourers of widows’ houses,” and “lifts 
one little finger” in behalf of justice. It will 
prove at least a good entering wedge for those 
social and industrial insurance laws that must 
come in time as the public is educated to their 
necessity. The amount allowed by the county 
commissioners for the next year for the opera- 
tion of the law in Denver is $4,800. It must be 
(under the law) paid out by the City Board 
of Charities and Corrections to such cases as 
the court orders; provided, the total amount for 
all cases cannot exceed this appropriation. 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A special report on benevolent institutions in 
continental United States is in course of prepar- 
ation by the Bureau of the Census, in connection 
with the thirteenth census. Preliminary figures, 
showing the number of institutions reported, to- 
gether with certain data relating to inmates of 
these institutions have just been issued by order 
of Director E, Dana Durand. These figures are 
subject to revision, but are given out as sub- 
stantially correct. 

The total number of institutions reported is 
5,397. In these institutions, or under their care, 
there were at the close-of the year 380,337 per- 
sons. As compared with the previous report, 
that for 1904, the number of institutions report- 
ed shows an increase of 1,346 (day nurseries, of 
which 166 were reported in 1904, were not in- 
cluded in 1910); inmates of institutions at close 
of year, an increase of 95,975; children received 
into institutions during the year, an increase of 
11,186; patients treated in hospitals. an increase 
of 911,326; and in dispensaries, of 827,408. There 
was a decrease of 109,319 in the number of per- 
sons received into institutions for adults or 
adults and children, and of 4,471 in the number 
received into institutions for the blind and deaf. 
The Census Bureau’s comment is: 

“Whether the increase indicates greater need, 
or greater care and more complete provision 1s 
a question which must await a more careful 
study of the situation; as also the question as to 


the decrease. Two items are of special intcrest: 
the collection for the first time of data in regard 
to the placing-out of children in families, and 
the notably increased interest manifested in the 
treatment of tuberculosis, which accounts to a 
very considerable degree for the increase in the 


‘number of dispensaries and to some degree of 


hospitals and sanatoriums. Thus the net number 
of dispensaries added to the list is 420, and of 
these nearly 200 are county dispensaries estab- 
lished in the state of Pennsylvania by the De- 
partment of Health for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. The decrease of 109,319 in the number 
of persons received into institutions for the care 
of adults or adults and children is chiefly con- 
fined to institutions for the temporary care of 
men who are destitute. 

“Noting the distribution of institutions in the 
states, it appears that New York leads with 797, 
an increase of 200 over the figures in 1904; 
Pennsylvania has 692, an increase of 301; Mas- 
sachusetts, 359, an increase of 104; Illinois, 324, 
an increase of 39; Ohio, 311, an increase of 52; 
and New Jersey, 207, an increase of 58. Almost 
all the states show an increase (generally in 
about the same proportion), which would indi- 
cate that the interest in public provision for 
those who are regarded as “wards of the state,” 
is by no means limited to the centers of popula- 
tion, but is growing throughout the entire coun- 
try.” 


JOTTINGS 


HOUSING REFORM IN CINCINNATI 


As a result of the Darkest Cincinnati cam- 
paign of the Civic Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
steps have been taken to establish as a distinct 
branch of the city government a tenement house 
department, with full power to inspect and en- 
force adequate housing regulations. Darkest 
Cincinnati is a motion picture showing bad 
housing conditions in that city. One result of 
the campaign is the discovery that a large per- 
centage of the tumble-down and unsanitary tene- 
ments are owned by a single man. 

Another result of the campaign is a movement 
for legislation to put the city tuberculosis san- 
atorium on a firmer basis with a salaried medi- 
cal director and resident physician. 


BREAD MUST BE WRAPPED 


Senator McCumber of North Dakota has in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill requiring all 
bread sold in the District of Columbia to be 
wrapped. The loaves must be enclosed in a “suit- 
able sanitary wrapper or package that will pro- 
tect it from dust, insects, or other contamina- 
tion” before it leaves the bakery. It is also 
made unlawful for dealers to sell or deliver 


bread not properly wrapped. 


CORRECT DATE OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


After Bulletin No. 59 of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction had been pub- 
lished giving the date of the fortieth meeting at 
Seattle, the date was changed. This has led to 
many incorrect statements of the time. The 
right date was published in THE Survey of No- 
cember 23, 


COST OF FEDERAL HEALTH WORK 


With a view to ascertaining the total expense 
to the federal government, for the year 1912, of 
all its health activities, Senator Works of Cali- 
fornia, who is a Christian Scientist, has secured 
the passage through the Senate of a resolution 
directing the secretary of the treasury to com- 
pile statistics of cost, maintenance, and person- 
nel of the following: public health and national 
quarantine, Public Health Service, medical de- 
partments of the Department of War, Navy and 
other departments, hospitals, hygienic laborator- 
ies, medical schools, attending surgeons’ staffs, 
surgeon general's office, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, boards of examination of officers, 
Board of Medical Examiners, Children’s Bureau, 
medical service in the Bureau of Immigration, 
and all other bureaus or branches of the health 
and medical service of the government. 
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HEALTH 
(Continued from page 681.) 

“It is intended that the medical department 
shall have wide range in its activities. In ad- 
dition to the usual functions of such a depart- 
ment, it will devise and carry out various 
methods of health protection known as pre- 
ventive measures. So far as practicable we shall 
seek the early detection of diseases, particularly 
those that are communicable, notably tuberculo- 
sis, and arrange for their prompt removal, care 
and treatment. This not only offers a far bet- 
ter chance for the patients’ recovery, but also 
protects other employes.” 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


For the purpose of bettering the economic 
condition of the medical profession, the Amer- 
ican Society of Medical Economics has been 1n- 
corporated in New York state. The organizers 
of the new association plan to make this one 
of the most influential organizations of medical 
men in the country. 

By the provisions of the constitution all reg- 
istered physicians, without regard to their 
school, may become members. Dr. FE, Eliot Har- 
ris, chairman of the committee on legislation of 
the New York County Medical Society, who is 
the president, has announced that already one 
thousand have pledged themselves to become 
members. Although the organization as yet is 
largely confined to New York state, it is 
planned to include every section of the country. 

The founders of the new organization believe 
that a scientific society is not the proper body 
to consider the need of economic reform, a sub- 
ject on which it is possible to unite all schools 
of medicine. 
tees on general economics, professional conduct, 
medical charities, education and statistics, legis- 
lation and food, drugs and sanitation. 

The officers include five vice-presidents, Dr. 
Algernon T. Bristow, professor of surgery at 
the Long Island Medical College; Dr. W. F. 
Campbell, vice-president of the. State Medical 
Association; Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, the spe- 
cialist; Dr. T. K. Tuthill, a former coroner, and 
Dr. T,. F.Rally of Fordham. College. --Dr. S. 
Dana Hubbard, chief of the Bureau of Con- 
tagious Diseases of the Board of Health, is 
secretary, and Dr. Royal S. Copeland, dean of 
the Homeopathic Medical College, treasurer. 


TYPHUS FEVER FOUNDIIN U. S. 


That typhus fever and Brill’s Disease are 
identical has been demonstrated by the hygiene 
laboratory of the United States Public Health 
Service recently. This discovery is considered 
important because it has been thought for years 
that typhus fever did not exist in the United 
States. But Drs. Anderson and Goldmever of 
the Public Health Service have shown not only 
that typhus fever does exist under another name, 
but that it is transmitted by means of the head 
louse and the body louse. Thus sanitary 
authorities are now equipped with definite knowl- 
edge with which to combat the disease and to 
prevent its spread. 


The society has standing commit- _ 


Fresh Air © 
How Pe Use It 


By Thomas Spees Carrington, M. D. 
A New Book for Everybody 


Containing information on ventilation; window 
tents; wall houses; iron frame porches, "aud roof 
bungalows tor Gily use; temporary fresh air por- 
ches and permanent sleeping porches and logvias 
for country homes; tents and tent houses, open 
air bungalows and cottages; methods of protect 
ing and screening porches; clothing, bedding and 
furniture for outdoor life, and a “host otf other 
subjects. 


12mo. Cloth. 250 pp. 150 illustrations 
$1.00 postpaid 


Tuberculosis 


Hospital and Sanatorium 


Construction 


By Thomas Spees Carrington, M. D. 


An invaluable book for architects and 
others who are interested in building sana- 
toria and hospitals for consumptives. 
Some points considered : 


Sites and grouping of buildings; lighting, water 
and sewage; grading and be autifying grounds 5 
planning administration buildings; servants’ quar- 
ters and service buildings; complete institutions 
under one roof; hospitals for udvanced cases 5 
lean-to types of builuimgs ; Collage ty) pes, ete., ete, 


168 pages. Profusely illustrated. Bound 
in heavy paper. 25c. postpaid. : 


A Tuberculosis 
Directory 


A list of institutions, associations, 
and other agencies dealing with tuber- 
culosis in the United States and 
Canada. 


Complete information abont tuberculosis sana- 
toria, dispensaries, open air schools, associations 
and leyislation on tuberculosis. 


12mo. Cloth. 350 pp. 50c. postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
105 East 22d St., New York 


February 15, 1913, 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


“\Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” **Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Adverti-ing Department, 
The Survey, 105 East w2zd Street, New York City. 


We Brlivvue 


yHat home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
pH4atT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress ia her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts; ‘* Food 


Values,’’ 10 cts.: “* The Up-To-Date Home.”" 15 cts. 
Address—A.S H E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il 


The Parks and Playgrounds Association 


announces its annual course in playground training— 
beginning about February 15th and extending through 
April25th. Classes will meet three mornings each week 
for instruction in a} phases of playground activities. 


As the course is designed to meet the needs of those 
who desire to enter the held of organized rccreation for 
children a certificate will be given to all passing the 
examination with an average of 75%, and completing 
the required number of hours in practice work. 


For further information inquire at 1123 Broadway, 
Room 1006, Telephone Madison Square 3376. Ap- 
plications must be filed not later than l’ebruary 16th. 


TRAVEL 


ti 
Go to Europe at our Expense #, (roanzrs 


of small parties. Write today for plan and programs, 
University Tours, Box S. U., Wilmington, Delaware 


PUBLICATIONS 


LABOR LAWS 


And Their Enforcement. Prepared by the Research 
Department of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston. LLongman’s, Green & Co., $2 
net. A volume devoted to a comparative study of 
the methods of factory inspection, and the regulation 
of employment agencies in all the states of the Union, 
containing a chapter on the origin of labor laws in 
Massachusetts. 


O’Brien’s Minnesota Pioneer Sketches, illus- 
trated, 872 pages, and O'Brien’s “Chimes of 
Cheer,’ 421 pages, beautifully bound. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

FRANK G. O’BRIEN 


2709 Colfax So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ EXVERIENCED Supt. and Matron desires position 
in Children’s Ilome, Vlease state particulars. Address 
Supt. Survey, 


KLGISTERED nurse, 
social worker, 
ottice, 


yermMan, desires position as 
Experienced, Address 1056, NunVeY 


CULTIVATED, experienced woman wishes position 
as Manager or matron of girls’ vacation home, Ad- 
dress 1087 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—To correspond with a first class Institu- 
tion band master and choir leader. This with «a view 
to employing, permanently, the rizht man, Addrese 
C, No. S38 Oliver Bulldiag, Mittsburg, Ma. 


WANTED—A matron for Jewish Convalescent ITlome 
trained nurse preferred. Lor particulars, address 73 
W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 


MANAGER WANT 7D, 


TITE YOUNG Men’s Webrew Association of New 
Orleans, La. desires to employ a young married man 
as general inanager, The applicant must taye execu- 
five ability, agreeable personality and detuonstrated 
capacity. A substantial salary will be paid to a thor- 
oughly competent party. Applicants must state age, 
experience and give full references, 


NCEE 


"HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. ; 
lor Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSRH, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
lh REDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON Srrert, Brooktyn, N. 


X 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


& CO., i} 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St.. New York 
Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. f 
SCHIEFFELIN & ©O, 
170 William St. New York 
Ideal Window Ventilators. 


DEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


New Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


FIRST OF FIVE STUDIES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN INDUSTRY 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 


Secretary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women’s Work 
‘ 


ALF the women in this trade earn less than $6 a week. Their work varies from 
cruelly long hours in rush periods to slack times when they must tramp the streets 
hunting ajob. There is the fiercest sort of competition between hand and machine 

processes. Every grade of worker is employed from the skilled 
craftswoman doing artistic binding by hand to the machine CONTENTS 
tenders and those who earn their living by monotonous folding || The Bookbinding Trade _ 
of great sheets of paper hour after hour, day after day, at 22 cents A emcee Wp 


Wages and Home Conditions 


a thousand. Part are organized in unions. Mostly they live at || Irregularity of Emplcyment 
Overtime and Factory Laws 


home but in a third of the homes there is no male wage-earner. Collective Bargaining 
A majority are American born. ; Summary and Oulonis} 
Thus Miss Van Kleeck’s study, though made in New York, APPENDICES 


is of prime interest everywhere. As Prof. Seager points out in || Outline of Investigation 
Supplementary Statistics 


the introduction, “bookbinding in New York city presents in Sicty-Ficuvitiestaaron: 
miniature most of the problems which confront women wage- | Bde 
earners.” 
The book is a revelation of the third largest woman-employing industry, compact 
of striking facts and figures presented in the clearest and most readable of English. 
290 pages. 31 illustrations from photographs by Hine. Price postpaid, $1.50 


Co-operation in New England--Urban and Rural 


By JAMES FORD, Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Social Ethics, Harvard University 


HE growing movement for social welfare in city and country can find no more 


practical and suggestive handbook than Co-operation in New England. It isa history of 


a truly democratic movement, a balance sheet of the results, a prophecy of a day soon 
to come when “a self-perpetuating source of social vigor will be established in each town.” 


FOR THE STUDENT FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER 

Dr. Ford reviews briefly the European experience with its ten Co-operation affords a very real relief from the high cost of 
million workingmen and farmers; the early New England living. Co-operative stores, by their economies pay prohts— 
Unions; the Sovereigns of Industry; the later stores, factories and pay them to the purchasers. |he number ot co- 
and agricultural organizations. operative stores which have failed is discouraging. But Dr 

He brings the whole subject into the bounds of a compact Ford shows that in all the failures the causes of tailure were 
volume, closing with a striking chapter of Interpretation and the same; in all the successes, these causes were absent 
Prospect. His view of the relative strength and promise of co- To learn the causes is.a prime necessity for every person re 
operation and socialism _as constructive torces in American life _ terested in public markets; housewives leagues, neighborhood 
—a view which is shared by Prof. Peabody who writes the in- associations and church clubs. : 


troduction—is particularly interesting. 


12mo. 260 pages. Price postpaid, $1.50 


Other Books on Women in Industry 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES~—By Elizabeth B. Butler, late Secretary of the C 1 f N: 
the women-employing tradcs in an American city. Deals with 22,000 women on the nevi ct Ce thas ee yeitetated 


only a great workshop, it is many workshops, and in many of the workshops women stand beside th i ; . 
8vo. 444 pages. Illustrated. Second Edition. Price $1.50; postpaid’ SIi72. ae of she, Eihsbarub Susie) sence 


SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE STORES-—By Elizabeth B. Butler. 


casual labor, vacation and arbitrary discharge, wages and cost of living, night work, ov: 
12mo. 234 pages. Illustrated. Price postpaid, $1.00. 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY —By Josephine Goldmark, Publication Secretary National C e toni 
suey of fangite ene of oe mest erent inquiries of physolouieal, saoueas and prciooneal deneeclened rerietert alan pate 
e long working day in Industry. ontains new and complete c ilati a. i i i = 
pea i Sel ai ohana yr oa Fh compilation o! Amenican legislation regulating women’s hours of labor. 


A thorough study of hours, ‘wages, seasons of work and 
ertime, extra pay, fines, etc., in retail stores ot Baltimore; 


Russell SageFoundation © SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. OS Nor Meas 


New York 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


